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Portrait of the Week— 


A SOVIET ANTI-AIRCRAFT UNIT shot down an 
American photographer spying from the air on 
Soviet military secrets; the Royal yacht refrained 
from shooting down a Daily Express photo- 
grapher spying from the air’ on Princess 
Margaret’s honeymoon. 


* 


THE COMMONWEALTH PRIME MINISTERS continued 
their conference, most of them finding Mr. Louw, 
of South Africa, persona not particularly grata, 
and with rather better reason than the South 
African Mimister of Justice bothered to produce 
for saying the same of Miss Hannah Stanton, 
the detained British missionary, whose profession 
it is to care for her fellow-men. The Ghanaian 
Government withdrew its invitation to Mr. Louw 
to visit Acera, and the Ghanaian Opposition 
United Party appealed to the Commonwealth 
Conference to press for the release of its mem- 
bers detained. in Ghana without trial. The Con- 
vocation of Canterbury condemned apartheid as 
being ‘contrary to the purpose of God for his 
children as understood by the majority of 
Christian people.’ The Queen Mother left Lon- 
don for her tour of the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, in spite of the news of violent 
rioting in the Northern Rhodesian Copperbelt, 
where police reservists were called up, Mr. 
Antonis Pharmakides, the Greek Cypriot editor, 
was found in a cave twelve days after having 
been kidnapped; he praised the kidnappers for 
their patriotism. In Ankara, the Turkish Prime 
Minister, Mr. Menderes, cried ‘Why don’t you kill 
mé?’ to four thousand students heckling and 
jostling him as he toured the streets by car, 
and they cried back ‘Resign! Resign!’ He didn’t, 
and they didn’t. ; 





* | 
THE UNITED STATES NUCLEAR SUBMARINE, Triton, | 
completed a 41,000-mile underwater voyage round:| 
the world, and the Jodrell Bank station switched’} 
on a transmitter in the United States satellite | 
Pioneer V when it was eight million miles away ‘| 
—a new distance record for transmitting signals | 
from earth to space. Workers on the ill-fated’| 
Blue Streak and its ancillary devices became | 
redundant, and lost their jobs. Seven thousand _| 
apprentices in the shipyard and aircraft indus-.| 
tries and the engineering shops of Belfast joined-| 
the British apprentices’ strike, but there were | 
reports of some going back to work in Scotland. | 


* 


THE FOREIGN MINISTERS of the six Common| 
Market countries called unanimously for a | 
resumption of trade talks with Britain, and in 
the no doubt benign atmosphere of a Wine and 
Spirit Trades Benevolent Society dinner the 
President of the Board of Trade promised ‘a posi- 
tive and forthcoming response.” : 


* 


MEMBERS OF THE ETU who don’t care overmuch 
for its Communist leadership announced that 
they intended to serve writs on the union’s 
leaders ‘in an attempt to redress the very serious 
grievances of the members of the union.’ The BBC 
announced that it intended to abolish the nine 
o'clock news. At a meeting in Trafalgar Square, 


| 
| 
| 
} 


Movement would fight all constituencies at the 
next election ‘as and when we get the money to do 
it.” Press and public were excluded from the hear- 
ing at Worksop Magistrates’ Court of undisclosed 
charges against ten local men. A. player broke 
his leg and the referee was booed in the FA Cup 
Final, in which Wolverhampton Wanderers beat 
Blackburn Rovers. Train and tube fares went up, 
and so did Senator Kennedy's Presidential stock, 








with his landslide victory in the West Virginia 


Sir Oswald Mosley promised that the Union| 





Democratic primary. 
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To Paris, with Pessimism 


HICH side are we on? Anybody who thinks 
W tne question is unnecessary should con- 
sider again the chorus of glee that greeted the 
discomfiture of the American Government over 
the U2 incident. (And when it wasn’t glee it was 
self-righteous anger—which is worse.) It must, 
regrettably, be spelt out for those who did every- 
thing but dance in the streets when Mr. Khrush- 
chev made his announcement: the United States 
is our chief ally, and the Soviet Union our chief 
enemy, in the cold war, and the same would be 
true if a hot war started. The flight which has 
been so indignantly denounced—in quarters 
where the names of Fuchs, Nunn May and 
Greenglass have apparently not yet penetrated— 
was part of a defence programme designed to 
ensure that the West is as well prepared as can 
be against any form of surprise attack by the 
Soviet Union. There was no necessity for the 
flight to be authorised by President Eisenhower, 
let alone approved by America’s allies, any more 
than any other individual action in a series which 
is part of a defence programme approved in 
general. And it will be a sorry day for the West 
when individual authorisation becomes necessary 
for such actions. 
Moreover, Mr. Khrushchev’s indignation at the 
incident was hypocritical, his surprise synthetic 
and his claims mendacious, and if the incident 
causes any long-term deterioration in East-West 
relations it will be because Mr. Khrushchev had 
decided upon such a deterioration, and seized on 
the U2 incident—which was certainly not his first 
intimation that such flights were taking place— 
to implement it. It was unfortunate only that the 
pilot of the U2 was caught: unfortunate, that is, 
in exactly the same sense as the loss of ground 
in a battle is unfortunate. (Though even against 
this we can set the exposure of the deficiency in 
the Soviet defence system demonstrated by the 
aeroplane’s penetration 1,500 miles into Soviet 


territory before it was shot down—if indeed it 
was shot down at all.) 

The one point on which the American Govern- 
ment can arguably be faulted is in its failure to 
order the suspension of such flights immediately 
before the Summit. But that brings us to the dis- 
cussion of what the West’s attitude at the Summit 
should be. For whatever the effect of Mr. 
Khrushchev’s propaganda among people less 
sophisticated—or less resolute—than those he will 
meet next week in Paris, he can hardly demand 
concessions from Mr. Macmillan and President 
Eisenhower on the grounds that they have been 
spying on his country—not with a straight face, 
at any rate. And if he should use the U2 incident 
as an excuse for intransigence in Paris—or even 
for breaking up the talks—this will be because he 
had previously decided on such a course of 
action. 

At present, however, the signs seem to indicate 
that his diplomatic offensive will continue to be 
concentrated on the wings of the Western front— 
it is sad to see the way in which both Norway 
and Pakistan have already hastened to dissociate 
themselves from the defence nexus of which they 
are part—while the serious negotiations go on at 
the centre. 

What, then, does the West hope for; and what 
should its representatives strive for, at the Paris 
meeting? The talks will fall into three parts: 
Germany (including the special problem of 
Berlin), disarmament (including the ending of 
nuclear tests), and the general easing of East- 
West tension. 

The second head is the one beneath which the 
West’s task is simplest. Staged, controlled and 
inspected disarmament, of the kind proposed in 
the Western plan, offers the greatest hope of 
Soviet agreement. The Russian plan is obviously 
unacceptable to the West, with its relegation of 
control and inspection to a stage far later than 
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one in which the Soviet bloc would have over- 
whelming military superiority. Nor, indeed, is it 
likely that Mr. Khrushchev seriously regards his 
own plan as much more than propaganda, also 
designed (in its proposals for sweeping, all-round 
disarmament) to appeal to the nations at the 
wings of the Western front and to the less reso- 
lute in the nations at the centre. There is, after 
all, nothing incompatible with the Soviet plan in 
much of the Western programme proposed at 
Geneva; yet the extent to which the Russians 
were willing to co-operate may be judged from 
what was achieved there. But even granted the 
Russian opposition to early staging of the control 
and inspection system, there is no valid reason 
for them to refuse some of the Western proposals 
that do not involve such a system. And Mr. 
Khrushchev would—and probably will—be wise 
to go along with at least some of the simpler 
Western proposals. Western proposals on the uses 
of outer space, on the establishment of the Dis- 
armament Organisation, on the notification of 
missile and satellite firings before they take place 
—such suggestions as these can be agreed on in 
principle and referred to the Disarmament Com- 
mittee for detailed working-out, if Mr. Khrush- 
chev wishes to appear sincere in his protestations. 
In this sector of the Paris discussions some 
genuine progress is possible. 

But is it possible in the other two? Is it even 
desirable? The second question is not as absurd 
as it sounds. For on what terms can any easing 
of the German situation be achieved, for instance, 
other than terms which would involve a degree 
of surrender by the West? Mr. Khrushchev is 
not going to agree to free elections, and he is not 
going to agree that a reunified Germany shall be 
free to choose her allies. For their part, the 
Western Powers are not going to agree to any 
fundamental change in the status of Berlin, un- 
less, indeed, it is a change which includes free 
elections for the whole city. If the Russians elect 
to ‘go it alone’ by handing over to the East 
Germans, the West must be prepared fo face the 
difficulties. There is already an ominous hint of 
appeasement over Berlin in the Western readiness 





to agree that ‘unfriendly activities’ in the city 
should stop. The Western negotiators in Paris 
would do Well to remember that what is ‘sub- 
versive and hostile propaganda’ to the Soviet 
Government is to the West Berliners the irredu- 
cible minimum right of demonstrating their 
détermination to remain free themselves and to 
keep the light of freedom unextinguished on the 
other side of the Brandenburg Gate. The proposal 
to make Berlin an ‘open city’ is obviously un- 
acceptable to the West, and so it should be; but 
there are other, less fundamentally obnoxious, 
concessions that might be made by the West, and 
that Federal Germany and West Berlin would 
still find intolerable. And that such concessions 
are by no means ruled out in the opinion of West 
Berliners may be seen from the unprecedented 
appeal from the city that appeared in most British 
newspapers on Monday: a scarcely-disguised 
appeal to the West to stand firm. The more re- 
unification recedes, the more difficult will become 
the Western position in the city. But the more 
important it will be to remain there, and to keep 
it free. 

For it is no less important that the West should 
be firm on the question of Germany as a whole. 
‘Stand by Adenauer’ is not exactly a slogan to 
stir the blood; but it may have to do. Suppose 
that there should be—either in Paris, or at one of 
the future Summit meetings in the series—a 
Soviet proposal for large-scale horse-trading, in 
which some form of implied recognition of 
Eastern Germany formed the Western horse? 
Is there any beast in the Soviet stable that would 
be worth the exchange, even assuming—and it is 
a large assumption—that it would actually be 
delivered? Ironically, the danger lies in the desire 
of some of the Western leaders, notably Mr. 
Macmillan, for a general détente. Germany, dis- 
armament, the Middle East—would it not be a 
triumph of Western diplomacy if a general agree- 
ment could be reached over the series of Summit 
meetings, on all these things? No, it would not. 
Professor Seton-Watson has recently reminded us 
—and the reminder should not have been neces- 
sary—that what the Soviet Union means by 
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‘And finally, Comrade Mayor, Comrade Khrushchev expects you to take a full page advert. 
in Pravda.’ 
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peaceful co-existence is exactly the same as What 
the West mean by cold war. An eventual Soviet 
offer on the Middle East, for example, might ‘be 
made the quid pro guo for substantial W estern 
concessions on Germany, and the arrangement 
might seem superficially attractive. But it would 
in fact be impossible to guarantee a Middle Bay 
settlement against Soviet subversion, which would 
certainly continue, while concessions in the direc 
tion of recognising East Germany, once made, 
would be irrevocable. 

Two things—one general, one particular—mug 
be borne in mind by the Western negotiators jp 
Paris. The general is that wherever else we make 
concessions, we cannot make them in any area 
which involves our abandonment of proselytising 
on behalf of democracy. There is no half-time ip 
the cold war, and we cannot call it off: we éan 
only resign, or go on fighting. ‘Unfriendly activi. 
ties’ must continue, including both unremitting 
propaganda and spying. The particular is that 
nothing can be conceded by the West which 
would make German reunification in freedom 
even less likely than it is at the moment. Dr 
Adenauer and President de Gaulle, at any rate, 
seem sufficiently seized of the second point. but 
nobody on the Western side of the table seens 
entirely convinced of the first. 


What, then, may we hope for from the Sum 
mit? The grim but realistic answer is: very little, 
Without going as far as Dr. Adenauer, who did 
not want it held, and presumably still doesn't. it 
is possible to say that the meeting holds far mor 
danger than promise for the West. There is no 
prospect of the Russians.being prepared to let up 
on their efforts in the cold war: there is only the 
prospect of the West being tricked into letting up 
on theirs. It is an ironic situation in which we 
find ourselves: a situation in which the truest 
hope of lasting peace may lie in the virted 
failure, or at any rate the circimscribing within 
narrow limits, of the Summit meeting. To thtow 
away long-run benefit for short-run advantage is 
an action the danger of which varies directly with 
its attractiveness. Posterity, it is true, has never 
done anything for us. But this is one occasion‘an 
which we would be right to consider posteritys 
interests. They might even turn out to be the sain 
as ours. 


Test Case 


HERE is one inexpensive gesture Mr. Khrusb 
i eo might make in time for the sumnil 
which would do more than his present efforts 
to convince his three colleagues that the ma 
who ordered the Russian tanks into Budapest 
is a reformed character. He might use his it 
fluence with the Kadar regime to bring about 
the release of Professor Istvan Bibo, the Hur 
garian peasant leader. 
Memories are short and the story has prob 
ably been generally forgotten. Professor Bibo 
is a man of forty-nine, a lawyer, a philosopher 
and a liberal, who worked at one time for th 
League of Nations and the International Cour 
before emerging as ‘leader of the Hungariat 
National Peasant Party. After being ejected from 
the leadership and also from the chair of law 
at Szeged University. by the Rakosi regime. he 
survived the years of terror by’ Self-effacement 
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and only came to light again during the October 
rising. But during those weeks he, with Ferenc 
Farkas, reorganised the Peasant Party and in 
fact represented it in Nagy’s last coalition 
formed the day before the second Russian inter- 
vention. It was he who made the last pathetic 
declaration of that government, repudiating the 
smear of Fascism but saying that Hungary had 
no intention of pursuing an anti-Soviet policy. 
After the collapse of the rising this hint of 
compromise was expanded in a number of de- 
tailed memoranda which Bibo submitted over 
the next year to the Kadar regime. These 
memoranda were, perhaps unfortunately, given 
to the outside world, where they were widely 
discussed and were incorporated into the United 
Nations report. They suggested a ‘third way’ by 
which Soviet troops would withdraw in return 
for guarantees to Russia of strict military 
neutrality coupled with economic alliance. The 
form of government would be a socialistically- 
inclined coalition. After a number of false hopes, 


these proposals, very like the actual situation as 
it developed in Poland, were finally rejected, Bibo 
was arrested in May, 1957, and sentenced to life 
imprisonment in the summer of 1958. His crimes 
have never been specified, his whereabouts are 
unknown. 

At one level this tale is merely another proof 
that being a liberal and an intellectual is no 
qualification for a politician in this savage age. 
In human terms, however, it presents a mon- 
strous injustice. If Bibo’s crime was his con- 
nection with the Peasant Party, why has he not 
been released like Farkas and 200 other politi- 
cal prisoners under last month’s amnesty? If 
membership of the Nagy Government is in itself 
a crime, Kadar himself is its most notorious 
criminal. If, as one suspects, Bibo’s real offence 
was his prominent espousal of a midway solu- 
tion for Hungary, that says something about the 
Communist attitude to compromise when force 
is at hand, which ought to be borne in mind 
at the Summit. 


Labouring Classes 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


IN case Mr. Gaitskell does not 
have enough to worry about al- 
ready, two recent studies of the 
Labour Party’s electoral chances 
can be confidently recommended 
to him; when he has finished 
reading them he can always use 
them to rest his head on in the 
gas-oven. They are Mr. Anthony 
Crosland’s Fabian pamphlet, 
Can Labour Win? (Fabian Society, 2s. 6d.), and 
the first part of Dr. Mark Abrams’s three-part 
study, Why Labour Has Lost Elections, published 
in the current issue of Socialist Commentary. 
Both are concerned largely with ‘the image’ (Mr. 
Crosland does us all a service by pointing out 
that, so far from this term being a coinage of the 
public-relations men, its present sense was in- 
vented by Graham Wallas in 1908), though the 
second and third parts of Dr. Abrams’s study are 
to deal respectively with ‘The Effect of National- 
isation’ and ‘The Views of Young People.’ And 
both, I think, have missed the point, or perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say that they have 
not fired at it. 

On the face of it, their reasoning is impeccable. 
Both have gone to the heart of the reason for the 
Labour decline, which is the tendency of an 
increasing section of the working class to con- 
sider themselves as belonging to the middle class, 
and to be consequently shaken in their allegiance 





- to what they consider a working-class party. 


Dr. Abrams, for instance, gave his interviewed 
subjects a list of sixteen statements and asked 
to which of the two main parties, if either, the 
‘statements applied. 


1. Stands mainly. for working-class. 

2. Is out to help underdog, 

. Would extend welfare services. 

. Raise standard of living of ordinary people. 

. Would try to abolish class differences. 

. Would give more chances to person to better 
himself. 

. Would really work to prevent nuclear war. 

. Believes in fair treatment for all races. 

- Would do most for world peace. 
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10. Stands mainly for middle class. 

11. Most satisfying for man with ideals. 

12. Out for nation as a whole. 

13. Would make the country more prosperous. 
14. Has a clear-cut policy. 

15. Really respects British traditions. 

16. Has united team of top leaders. 

Only five of the sixteen statements were 
chosen by a majority of Labour voters in 
the sample as being typical of the Labour 
Party, and the first four of these (in order 
or size of majority) were essentially ‘class’ 
statements. (‘Is out to help underdog,’ “Would 
extend welfare services,’ and the like.) ‘When it 
comes,’ says Dr. Abrams, ‘to furthering harmoni- 
ous race relations, international peace, and 
domestic economic prosperity they find little to 
choose between Labour and Conservatives.’ And 
these, it must be remembered, are Labour voters. 

What follows is much worse. Asked to 
place themselves by class, something like a third 
of Labour’s working-class supporters (classified 
by income and type of occupation) placed them- 
selves outside the working class entirely, and 
nearly a fifth of the labouring working class (the 
‘lowest’ classification) placed themselves in the 
‘skilled working-class’ category. 

The conclusion is a matter of simple arith- 
metic. The Labour Party is very largely identified 
with the interests of a class to which many of its 
supporters no longer consider themselves to be- 
long.-So they vote for a different party; .indeed, 
the very act of voting non-Labour may. well be 
one way. of demonstrating to themselves that they 
are not, or not any longer, members of the 
working class. 

Yet worse is to come. For Mr. Crosland, in his 
scrupulously fair, studiously polite, study points 
out that, quite. apart from the attitude of voters 
to what they imagine their social class is or should 
be, the working class is actually growing smaller. 

This up-grading of the labour force is certain 
to continue. The rise in manufacturing produc- 
tivity, which permits greater output to be 
achieved with a smaller industrial work-force; 
the continued relative growth of the distributive 
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and service trades; the spread of automation; 
the increase within large firms of research, 
merchandising, sales and office staff relative to 
the manual labour force—all these changes 
imply a continuing move away from a proletariat 
towards a salariat. In the United States, white- 
collar workers now exceed blue-collar workers 
in numbers; and Britain is moving in the same 
direction—as, indeed, are all advanced industrial 
countries. 
Well, then. Dr. Abrams is not directly concerned 
with suggesting remedies for this state of affairs, 
as far as the Labour Party’s electoral chances 
are concerned; but his implications are unmistak- 
able, and Mr. Crosland in any case makes them 
explicit. The Labour Party must seek to shed its 
class image, which has so misled the voters; it 
must endeavour to cease being associated in the 
public mind with the dead issues and attitudes on 
which it grew and thrived, and must begin to 
appeal in a different fashion entirely. Whether 
the Labour Party will actually do anything about 
this is another matter entirely; Mr. Crosland per- 
mits himself the exquisite understatement ‘At the 
moment, the omens are not all perfectly hope- 
ful,’ but the lunatic row over Clause Four should 
be an indication of the way the wind will blow; 
if the faithful will fight so hard for anything as 
obviously exploded as nationalisation, what will 
they do if Mr. Gaitskell threatens to take Keir 
Hardie’s cloth cap out and burn it? 

And yet, as I say, I think there is a sense in 
which both Dr. Abrams and Mr. Crosland are 
wide of the point. For they both treat the class 
image of the Labour Party, like good social 
psychologists, as an essentially subjective pheno- 
menon. Has anybody considered the possibility 
that many of the charges brought against the 
Labour Party may be perfectly capable of objec- 
tive demonstration, and their validity of proof? 

The Conservative Party has a more united 
team of top leaders than the Labour Party, clearly 
has raised the standard of living of ordinary 
people, is making the country more prosperous, 
But, equally, can it not be shown that the class 
image of the Labour Party, as exemplified in 
some of the earlier statements on the list, is justi- 
fied? The current Spectacle of the trade unions 
rewriting the Labour Party’s defence policy, for 
example; is that a coincidence? Or is it not rather 
evidence that the Labour Party is, ina real, not 
an ‘image,’ sense dominated by the narrow and 
essentially selfish outlook of the trade unions? 

But if this is so, is not the plight of the Labour 
Party far worse even than it appears to be? It is 
bad enough, to be sure, if it is suffering from the 
electorate’s misunderstanding of what it is and 
what it stands for. But what if the electorate does 
not misunderstand what the Labour Party is? 
What if it understands very well who and what 
controls and colours the Labour Party, and 
doesn’t like what it understands? In that case, it 
is useless for the Labour Party to try to ‘shed its 
class image’; for the class image is essentially 
part of it. All it can do is to disintegrate, in the 
hope that some of the resultant fragments will 
then put themselves together in a fundamentally 
different shape. It would be ironical if such 
a desirable and attractive series of events 
should be set in motion at Scarborough in the 
autumn, not because sufficient of Labour’s ‘united 
team of top leaders’ realised that these things 
must be done, but because of the essentially 
separate row in the party oyer defence. 
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The Cold War: 2 





Where Do We Go From Here? 


By 


HE story of Soviet-Western relations Since 
6 Sot outbreak of the Cold War in 1946 falls 
into three phases. 

First there was the period of the Cold War 
proper, which lasted until Stalin’s death and the 
Russian acquisition of the hydrogen bomb. 
Since then, gradually, as Khrushchev himself 
has been emerging, the two blocs-have been 
easing themselves into a state of competitive co- 
existence. There now begins a third phase with 
Khrushchev firmly established, in which com- 
petitive co-existence becomes a hard reality. 

The crucial period, up to now, was 1947-49. It 
was in those decisive years, when Stalin 
threatened to overrun Europe, that the power 
blocs crystallised. The fact that there are not 
Communist governments today in France, Italy, 
Greece and West Germany is due largely to the 
staunchness of two men, Bevin and Truman. 

The 1960s will require even greater resolution, 
because by competitive co-existence Khrushchev 
means precisely what we mean by the term 
‘Cold War’: to quote him in a fascinating speech 
at Novosibirsk on his return from America, ‘the 
continuation of the struggle . . . without war.’ 
In short, the challenge now is not the easy one, 
like resistance when attacked, but the long, hard 
prospect of going on until there are men in the 
Kremlin who do not aim at domination of the 
world by Communism. 

But to go back to 1946. When Bevin” ‘aw the 
éxpanding power vacuum in post-war Europe 
following the American withdrawal, he imme- 
diately set himself the task of getting America 
récommitted to Europe's defence. It was one of 
the great decisions of modern history. 

He was helped considerably in his aing by the 
policy of Stalin, himself bent on his own aim of 
communising the States up to the Elbe. For 
nothing did more to alert and alarm world 
opinion than the process by which the Com- 
munists took over in one country after another. 
First there would be governments which in- 
cluded Communists. Then the non-Communists 
would be removed, to be replaced by Com- 
munist sympathisers. Finally, the Communists 
would take over. This three-stage pattern was 
repeated in Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary and 
Poland. As for Czechoslovakia—where the coup 
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was later, in 1948—the pattern became the 
classic exercise in subversion. 
Bevin was met half-way by Truman in two 


historic announcements in 1947, the Truman 
Doctrine and the Marshall Plan. 
The Truman Doctrine came into being 


because Bevin announced suddenly that Britain 
was withdrawing her troops from Greece; his 
excuse being that Britain’s economic difficulties, 
following the fuel crisis, made it impossible to 
carry the burden. Although there were genuine 
economic problems, the truth was that Bevin, 
now judging the situation to be ripe, used the 
issue to force America’s hand. 

Truman responded by an urgent survey of the 
implications and appeared before a specially 
summoned assembly of both Houses of Congress 
to announce that America was taking over the 
British commitment in Greece, adding, ‘I believe 
that it must be the policy of the United States 
to support free peoples who are resisting sub- 
jugation by armed policies or by outside pres- 
sures.’ 

It took exactly nineteen days, from. Bevin’s 
first telegram to Washington to the public state- 
ment of the Truman Doctrine, to reverse a cen- 
tury and a half of traditional American. policy. 
It was typical of Truman himself—and when the 
shortsighted acrimony of politics has dis- 
appeared, my judgment is that he will be regarded 
as one of America’s greatest Presidents. i 

Next came the Marshall Plan. Its true author 
was the then Assistant Secretary, Dean Acheson; 
Marshall himself was away in Moscow at the 
time it was thought up. Acheson first expounded 
the idea at Cleveland, Mississippi. When Mar- 
shall landed at the airport on his return, Ache- 
son met him. Marshall listened to the story, 
agreed with Acheson and decided to support him 
at once. He thereupon made the speech that 
echoed round the world. 

The effect of the Marshall Plan was to save 
Western Europe from economic collapse, at the 
cost of dividing it from Eastern Europe. Russia 
attended the preliminary conference in Paris to 
discuss the Marshall offer; but in a few hours 
Molotov led the walkout, taking the Czechs and 
the Poles with him. To Soviet minds it was a 
direct threat to the growing Communist hold on 
Eastern Europe. 

Bevin’s part in both these events appears on 
the surface to have been negative. This does not 
do justice to the shrewd timing of the great trade 
union negotiator, for in the last analysis he 
could have overruled the Treasury on Greece. 
Nor does it do justice to the speed with which he 
grasped the opportunity presented by Marshall’s 
speech. 

The die was now cast. Events moved quickly. 
The Cold War nearly became a hot war. Bevin 
called for a union of Western Europe and got 
it in a few weeks. Czechoslovakia was taken over 
by the Communists, Prague being surrounded 
by armed forces, and Jan Masaryk was found 
dead in the courtyard of his own Foreign 
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Ministry. Montgomery was packed off to the 
Continent as C-in-C, Western Europe. And 
Stalin decided on a showdown in Berlin, the 
weakest point of the West. 

The Russian excuse for the Berlin blockade 
of 1948 was currency reform in the Wester 
zones, which, so they said, would make the j joint 
occupation of Berlin unworkable. The countering 
airlift, again partly the product of Bevin’s 
fruitful yet prudent mind, was an astonishing 
feat, in which the Americans quickly assure 
the lead. 


From the airlift, it was now only one furtiee 
step to widen Bevin’s Western Union into a 
North Atlantic Alliance with a major American 
military commitment. Thus Bevin achieved the 
task to which he had set his shoulder. The power 
vacuum in Western Europe had been filled—and 
not by the Soviet Union. The price was a divided 
Germany. All the further developments, the 
Communist switching of the crisis to Korea, the 
long saga of the European Army, the growth of 
Western Germany, are each major events. But the 
plain fact remains that when the Summit Con- 
ference assembles this weekend, the cards on 
the Western table will be those that were stacked 
by Bevin and Truman. 

Stalin’s death, the growth of Soviet techno 
logy, the Twentieth Congress and the Hungarian 
revolution, the victory of Khrushchev and the 
party apparat over the Soviet bureaucracy are 
the complementary developments on the Con- 
munist side. But again, the European geopolité 
cal position from which Khrushchev will be 
negotiating in Paris is still largely the legacy of 
Stalin. Even the argument about Berlin is still 
basically the same, that it is an anachronism ia 
Communist territory. 

Why then did Khrushchev decide to reopen 
the 1948 Berlin struggle? 

His main reason is that Soviet economic and 
technological expansion has at last put him ina 
position to negotiate from strength, an idea that 
always fascinates the Communist mind. And 
Berlin is the obvious weak point in the Wester 
position in 1960, as in 1948. 

Khrushchev also has another reason, evel 
more important. It is that if he is to switch th 
world struggle from Europe to Africa, Asia and 
Latin América, as he clearly intends, and to adopt 
political and economic tactics instead of military, 
he must first consolidate the frontiers of Stalin’ 
empire in Eastern Europe. This he cannot d 
while the West refuses to recognise East Get 
many, either legally-or practically; and whik 
West Berlin remains both a Western shop window 
and a symbol to Eastern Europe. 

The central issue now of Western policy is th 
consolidation of the NATO alliance and is 
adaption to meet the new conditions of com 
petitive co-existence. We need to survive without 
surrendering—to that end NATO has to have 
arms to meet the possible Communist threat at 
every level, but also it must address itself to the 
political and economic challenge outside Europe. 

The European problem has ceased to be the 
reunification of Germany. Two Germanies are 
an established fact, with which we must live— 
though this does not mean recognition of East 
Germany. Rather the German problem for us is 
the new position of West Germany within the 
alliance, including the question of allowing 
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Night in the Ward 


In the long night silences, every sound has added significance. 
The cough from No. 3 . . . the restless turning of No. 10... 
the rustling pages of the record book . . . the quiet movement 
of feet as rounds are made . . . the whispered instructions of 
routine and emergency... 

The fight against sickness and disease knows no hours. 
Today, to the human skills of doctor and nurse, new and vital 
drugs are added, and the making of many of these depends 
on chemicals from Shell. 

High purity ketones, alcohols and other solvents are used in 
extraction and purification; these and other chemicals are 


also used as intermediates in synthesis, and the wide 
range of Shell glycols and polyglycols provides humectants 
and emollients. The stringent standards of quality demanded 
are easily met by Shell’s high and consistent standards 
of manufacture. 

Shell chemicals serve all industries. If you have any 
problem concerning the use of chemicals — pharmaceutical, 
industrial or agricultural — Shell can probably provide a 
good answer for a better result. 

Write to the Advertising Manager, Shell Chemical Company 
Limited, 170 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF SHELL CHEMICALS 
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the Germans to handle European nuclear arms. 

That issue and—even more important—the 
advance of technologies to the point at which 
NATO may receive practically no warning of 
any attack now makes the future political con- 
trol of NATO an urgent—maybe supreme— 
issue. 

The economic challenge in Afro-Asia and 
Latin America is the parallel problem. The Euro- 
pean Common Market has it within its power 
to play a critical part but neither it nor Britain 
can afford to go on with two separate European 
economic camps, any more than they could do 
with two rival NATOs. Paradoxically Britain, 
which played such an important part in creating 





a European military alliance, has so far failed 
lamentably to take the next logical step in the 
economic artd political field. 

The period spanned by these articles has seen 
a shift in the world balances of power, greater 
than at any time since the collapse of the Roman 
Empire, more rapid than the rise of Jenghiz 
Khan, whose armies once controlled the territory 
from the same River Oder to the Pacific—almost 
the boundaries of the Communist bloc today. 

In the period of competitive co-existence 
beginning now the future will depend partly on 
Western ability to understand and to adapt 
policy to meet new situations. In the last analysis 
it will depend upon resolution. 


Bacon and Eggs and Bougainvillea 


From CYRIL RAY 


N Wednesday a week ago, May 4, the 
Spanish authorities lifted the restrictions that 
have ‘obtained, in one form or another, at the 
land frontier between here and Spain ever since 
the Queen’s visit to Gibraltar in May, 1954. 
Generally speaking, British subjects may now 
pass the police post at La Linea once a day each 
way instead of only three times in three months. 
Everybody here is delighted, from the govern- 
ment officials and the members of the Legislative 
Council to the shopkeepers who display in Main 
Street the nastiest, shiniest and most heavily art- 
silk fringed ‘souvenirs’ that have ever served to 
separate a drunken British sailor from his pay. 
Franco’s Spain has been waging a typically 
futile and footling sort of economic cool war 
against Gibraltar for exactly six years, as part of 
the Espafia Irredenta campaign that was 
intensified at and after the Queen’s visit. But 
Spain has all sorts of reasons for wanting to be 
friends again; quiet negotiations have been going 
on, in London or Madrid; and every Gibraltarian 
is hoping that the next step will be the permitted 
return of those Spanish shoppers who used to 
spend a couple of thousand pounds a week on 
the British-made and other consumer goods 
imported here very nearly duty-free. 
But although everybody you meet talks about 
the easing of the very tiresome frontier-post rules 
—it has been the chief topic of conversation ever 











scent you're smelling.’ 
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since I have been here—there is a great deal of 
reluctance to make public pronouncements about 
it, lest the Spaniards should be offended by 
Gibraltar’s seeming to crow over a diplomatic 
victory, and should hesitate over the next logical 
and very lucrative step. 

Not that the Spaniards had been able to knock 
the Rock. The Government balances its budget, 
thanks partly to its take of a third from the 
£10,000 worth of lottery tickets sold every week, 
thanks partly to tourists and transient visitors— 
a quarter of a million of whom spent £2 million 
here in 1958. There are more than 3,000 motor- 
cars here to fewer than 30,000 people, the gar- 
rison included, and new cars are being registered 
at the rate of thirty a week. Far from there being 
any unemployment, what worries Gibraltar is 
whether enough Spanish workmen and domestic 
servants will go on being let in every day. 

Spain had no more chance of starving Gibral- 
tar out than she has of persuading the Gibraltar- 
ians that they want to be Spaniards. Spanish is 
the lingua franca and the kitchen language here, 
but 70 or 80 per cent. of the population have 
being descended from those 
Genoese shipwrights and others imported (some 
say press-ganged) here when Britain took the 
Rock in 1704, and the Spanish inhabitants fied, 
with the city’s records, which their descendants 
still hold, to the village of San Roque. The re- 
mainder of the population is composed of a few 
Maltese; a few Indians and Pakistanis; a very 
few Spaniards; rather more Sephardic Jews, some 
with Italian names, from Leghorn, and some, 
with misleading Muslim-like names, from 
Morocco (the Mayor of Gibraltar, Mr. Hassan, 
who is also an elected member of the Legislative 
Council, is a Jew); and the true ‘rock scorpions’ 
themselves, with English names and Spanish 
accents, descended from long-ago marriages be- 
tween British sailors or soldiers and local girls. 

The British connection expresses itself in mar- 
riage more easily even than among the high-born 
families of Malta. The scions of old Gibraltar 
families, lads with dark eyes, Cork Street clothes, 
Italian surnames and Sloane Square accents, 
stand each other vodkatinis at the bar of the 
Rock Hotel. The day that Princess Margaret got 
married there was a wedding here, between a 
British subaltern and a Miss Imossi, whose very 
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well-to-do family has been educated in Englang 
for generations, that was such a social event on 
the Rock that business came virtually, and traffic 
completely, to a standstill, and it seemed a matter 
of some dubiety whether it was for this wedding 
here, or that one there, that the aircraft-carrier 
Ark Royal, anchored alongside the South Mole, 
was dressed overall, its signal flags aflutter in the 
brilliant Mediterranean sunshine. 

There is no ‘nationalism’ here, other than a 
unanimous devotion to the Union Jack that 
would have seemed fervent in a Victorian minor 
public school, and that even an Empire Loyalist 
would find perhaps a little naively expressed. The 
so-called ‘constitutional crisis’ of 1955 was some- 
thing less than a storm in something much 
smaller than a tea-cup, and it would have in- 
expressibly shocked the members of the Legisla- 
tive Council who brought it about by resigning if 
anyone had suggested that they were imperilling 
their links with London. A proposed and dis- 
puted 10 per cent. import duty was compromised 
upon at 8}, the elected members and the Gover. 
nor settled their little tiff over the reserved 
powers, and they were all soon friends again, 
There is a political party; some people haye 
heard vaguely that there are two. But even Af 
there are, nobody knows what they differ about, 
and all that the official and the elected memben 
debate are matters of detail and procedure. 


This, in fact, is a contented colony. Perhaps | 
ought to write that this is the contented colony, 
No doubt it is this cosy loyalty, and the feeling 
of security that it brings, that accounts for that 
part of the tourist trade provided by the faded 
old ladies and florid old gentlemen who while 
away their winters here, happy in the knowledge | 
that the pillar-boxes are red, the bobbies are 








blue (and unarmed), and that although it’s nic 
to breakfast on the terrace, it’s nicer still to know 
that what you will be served under the bougaip 
villea is bacon and eggs. 

There can’t be many more, though, whet 
those came from, and it is hard to believe tha 
the lively and energetic Gibraltar Tourism Com 
mittee is going to lure here the sort:of inter 
national smart set that it seems to be hoping wil 
flash its money in the long-promised. frequentl 
delayed Casino, and its bosoms in the Gibraltat 
swimming-pools to be. Neither the newest hotd 
in Gibraltar (the Queen’s, opened in 1957) not 
the dearest (the Rock, which charges up to mot 
than £4 a day, and 52s. 6d. for an anonymou 
bottle of non-vintage Nuits Saint-George that cal 
be bought at the best wine merchant in Mail 
Street for 15s.) has a bath or a shower to evef 
room. This, mind you, is the Mediterranea 
they do you better than that in Amman. How cat 
hotels like this compete with the splendid am 
notably cheaper caravanserais of Tangier (whek 
I was awed by the splendour and the efficiend 
of the Rif Hotel) or those springing up along 
the near-by Spanish Costa del Sol? I wouldnt 
choose to spend my own holiday money # 
Franco’s Spain, but I was taken last night 
the British-owned, British-run Hotel Reina 
Christina in Algeciras and given about as good@ 
dinner as I have had anywhere in Europe: the 
hotel’s appointments are magnificent, the service 
is professional, and it’s cheaper than the Rock: 

Hotels apart, Gibraltar’s appeal to the debs 
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and the dandies and the Dockers—and to you 
and me, for that matter—has been summed up 
by a resident in a letter to this week’s Vox: 

From a sightseeing point of view. Gibraltar 
can be visited in a day . . . the night life is 
restricted .. there are no walks .. and no 
outdoor cafés where the tourist may sit over 
his coffee or aperitif and watch the passing 
show. What remains then but the beaches? And 
how are the beaches? FILTHY! I have recently 
visited Eastern Beach and Camp Bay. I list 
below a few of the objects which | saw: 

Dirty paper and cardboard of every descrip- 
tion, orange peel, banana skins, rusty tins, 
broken bottles, a heap of rusty bed springs, 
another heap, this time of rusty corrugated 
iron. rags, bones, and excrement both human 
and animal. 

Some corner of a foreign field, so to speak, 
that is for ever England. Meanwhile, there are 
always the Leamington leftovers at the Rock 
Hotel, and there are always the transients. The 
cruise ships put in, and the Americans buy duty- 
free watches and cameras and transistor sets, 
whatever they are. The coach parties of Germans 
and Scandinavians and even some French, em- 
bussed in Paris, doing—according to their 
destination-boards—‘Toute Espagne,’ devote an 
hour or so of quizzical interest to a cuisine based 
on egg-and-chips for sailors, steak-and-chips-and- 
finned-peas for officers, and Heinz tomato 
ketchup for all. 


Even were the desiccated old dears to decamp 
to Bordighera tomorrow, though, and the cruise 
liners all founder, Gibraltar would still, it seems, 
‘prosper. Only this last week or so Tangier, twenty 
fninutes away by air, no longer a free port with 
‘rare and curious liberties, and now incorporated 
into the Kingdom of Morocco proper, has had 
import duties imposed of 40 or 50 per cent., and 
the Riffish city is ceasing to be raffish. Financial 
‘houses with an interest in low-taxed places of 
fegistration, the more enterprising kind of 
smuggler, well-born homosexuals and the most 
highly-thought-of white-slave traders are all said 
to be looking to Gibraltar. Not that there’s much 
thousing or office space for any of them, or any 
hospitable feeling at all on the part of Govern- 
ment. And the traders of Gibraltar, who are very 
itespectable, as well as having had things all their 
own way for a long time, look very much askance 
at any threat of competition from newly arrived 
wide boys from over the way. All the same, one 
or two new firms with clean chits have been 
tllowed to register here, and some of the money 
that once flowed. through the old Tangier is 
beginning to trickle this way. 

No, the idea of any less legitimate, more 
fomantic, rhino coming to the Rock is a mere 
fancy of my own—engendered by my writing 
this despatch in the Gibraltar Garrison Library, 
‘a book-lined, high-ceilinged, club-like Regency 
institution, as elegant as St. James's, as dignified 
‘@s Pall Mall, and as quiet as the grave, where it 
Seems deliciously naughty to write of dope- 
‘funning and procuring and the ultimate sin of 
¥ax-evasion. On the wall above my head is the 
Portrait of good Colonel Drinkwater, who served 
throughout the Seige of Gibraltar and survived 
‘to write its history, And on the table near by is 
the sand-glass that used to be put at the elbow 
of the member reading the Times, to indicate 
the length of time vouchsafed by the Committee 
for its perusal. Eighteen minutes. 


John Bull’s Schooldays 
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Forgotten in Tranquillity 


By MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE 


HE first school I went to was kept by a Miss 

Monday. It was round the corner from where 
I lived, and in a semi-detached suburban house 
like ours. This type of school has, I imagine, now 
ceased to exist. There were about a dozen pupils, 
and we used slates to practise making letters and 
figures. Of Miss Monday herself I have only the 
vaguest memory. As | dimly recall her, she was 
plump and grey and kindly, with a billowing skirt 
and blouse, beneath which there was a whalebone 
structure to hold her in shape. She had a sister 
living with her. They were, presumably, two 
maiden ladies with some education and scanty 
means, which they augmented by the minute 
fees the school brought them. The establishment 
had a faint aura of respectability, and repre- 
sented a slightly superior alternative to the 
infants’ department of the local elementary 
school. From my parents’ point of view, the 
convenience was its nearness. There was only 
one road to cross from our house to hers, and 
that a cul-de-sac. 

This was in 1910. We were living in Sander- 
stead, a village which was in process of being 
absorbed in the rapidly growing dormitory- 
suburb of Croydon. It still, however, had a few 
relics of its former village status. such as an 
ancient horse-trough, and one or two old-style 
country houses. Against the occupants of these 
my father constantly fulminated, keeping a 
watchful and suspicious eye on rights-of-way 
through their grounds to ensure that they were 
kept open. 

From Sanderstead we moved into Croydon, 
to a rather larger, detached house, which had 
been built in accordance with my father’s speci- 
fications. During the move I was sent away to 
the country for a year because of threatened 
tuberculosis. I stayed in a village near Stroud 
with family friends—a mother and a, then, 
unmarried daughter, from whom I received occa- 
sional instruction, and who caned me once or 
twice for ‘answering back.’ This offence, | may 
add, dogged me through my schooldays and, 
indeed, subsequently. I cannot recall then, or on 
any other occasions, feeling resentment at being 
physically chastised. Thus the indignation which 
infused a short leader I wrote on the subject 
years later, in the Guardian (Manchester), was 
decidedly synthetic. As I was a newcomer, before 
starting to write I put my head in through the 
door of a colleague’s room to get the ‘line’ on 
corporal punishment. Without looking up from 
his typewriter, he said: “The same as capital, 
only more so.’ 

During this semi-invalid year, my education, 
at best, but limped along. Only in one direction 
did it make a great leap forward—Near where 
I was living there was a Tolstoyan colony, in 
whose foundation my father had been vaguely 
concerned, and to which I was taken on periodi- 
cal visits. Among other enlightened practices, 
such as holding all property in common and 
eschewing the use of money, the colonists were 
in the habit of bathing in the nude in a stream 


which ran conveniently through their land. This 
interesting spectacle provided me with biological 
instruction by the direct method. I was spared 
the tedium of pollen and stamens, and went 
Straight to the heart of the matter, gazing 
curiously at the unclothed bodies of the matrons 
of the colony and with rapture at their slimmer, 
more shapely daughters. 

When I returned to my family I was sent to 
a co-educational, or, in the then jargon, ‘mixed,’ 
State elementary school. This was housed in one 
of those solid, ungainly edifices which successive 
Education Acts spread over the country. There, 
was an asphalt playground into which we charged 
at playtime, setting up a curious animal din, still 
to be heard whenever the inmates of State pri- 
mary schools are briefly released for recreation. 
The classrooms were divided by wooden par- 
titions, which could be opened to provide an 
assembly hall. Here we gathered in the morning 
after the roll-call had been carefully recorded 
in a register—a red stroke for those present and 
a black nought for the absent. Attendance, in 
those days, was one of the staff’s chief pre- 
occupations. On it, I seem to remember, was 
based the amount of money made available for 
running the school. Those of us who failed to 
turn up impoverished the education of all. 
We began with a hymn and a prayer. Any 
irregularities in pronouncing the aspirates were 
corrected by the headmaster while the prayer 
was in progress. He might make us repeat ‘Our 
Father which art in heaven’ as many as three 
or four times before he was satisfied with our 
diction. For the hymn he used a tuning-fork 
to get us off on the right note. One of the 
female teachers provided piano accompaniment. 

With our morning devotions over, the par- 
titions were closed, and we began our studies. 
Classes were fifty or sixty strong, but usually 
included some who withdrew themselves from 
the proceedings and remained in a condition of 
blessed and total illiteracy. I learnt to read and 
write and add without any great difficulty, and 
developed a faculty which has often subse- 
quently held me in good stead, particularly in 
the army, for seeming to be eagerly engaged 
when actually my thoughts and attention were 
elsewhere. The only teacher I remember was 
a Miss Helen Corke—a short, eager woman in 
a gathered smock. I was interested to discover, 
later, that she was an intimate of D. H. Law- 
rence, at that time also an elementary school 
teacher in Croydon, at the Davidson Road 
School. She makes a somewhat lurid appearance 
in one of his novels—I think Women in Love— 
and, in a small volume, has added her gentle 
and moderate testimony to the numerous other 
accounts of him which Lawrence’s associates 
have provided. The picture of Miss Corke, after 
grappling with us, her turbulent and unsatis- 
factory charges, laying aside her gathered smock 
and proceeding to grapple with Lawrence’s tur- 
bulent and unsatisfactory Dark Unconscious is 
surprising and rather comical. Only on Fridays 
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-/\ature Watching in SCHWEPPSHIRE 


No. 3 ECOLOGY WATCHING. It is a mistake to believe that naturalists do not like Nature, or appreciate 





the general scene. On the contrary general-scene study is part of the recognition of the plant-animal wi 
network, the factual evidence of the cross-relations between sub-soil and super-soil, the fauna of 
flora, and the counterbalance of interdependent ecological aggregates into one symbiotically definable So 
affinity i.e. there is a link. 

In this typical cliff-head community or “nasty drop” situation (seen here in the Outer Schwebrides) the tri 
naturalist realises from the typical bird-weed arrangement that what he is actually looking at will actually 


in fact be there. Except for the four birds simply standing on top (a-typical and not in fact supposed to 
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were there afternoon devotions. Then, the par- 
titions were again drawn back and we assembled 
to sing ‘Now the day is: over.’ The strains of 
this otherwise banal hymn have still a magical 
quality for me. They signified release for two 
whole days. 

At the age of twelve I gained a scholarship 
to the Borough Secondary School. The examina- 
tion for this included an interview with the 
local Inspector of Schools, a portentous Scots- 
man with a mop of white hair whom I held in 
great awe. My enemies, to my indignation, 
hinted that my success in the scholarship 
examination was due to the Inspector’s desire 
to ingratiate himself with my father, who was 


an active and vociferous Labour councillor and* 


member of the Education Committee. I hope 
their malignant suggestion was baseless, but 
honesty compels me to admit that this was the 
only examination in which I ever achieved any 
success. 

The Borough Secondary School was tem- 
porarily housed in a Polytechnic building. We 
used it during the day, but its true purpose 
was for evening classes. Later, our school was 
transferred to a building of its own. Its organi- 
sation was vaguely derived from that of public 
schools. There were four ‘houses’—Alpha, Beta, 
Gamma and Delta—which, in practice, had little 
more than a nominal existence, as well as pre- 
fects, colours and other trappings reminiscent 


of Tom Brown’s Schooldays, not to mention” 


the Magnet and the Gem. We had a Latin motto 
‘Ludum Ludite,’ or ‘Play the game,’ invented, I 
suppose, by one of the masters. 

Such schools as these, paid for by the State 
and ardently promoted by Socialists like my 
father, were really preparing the way for the 
condition of permanent Conservative govern- 
ment which has now befallen us. They limped 
along after the older-established grammar and 
public schools, cordially despised by them, but 
aiming at turning out a similar product. During 
a brief period of respectability when first I was 
editor of Punch, I was asked to address my old 
school on its annual speech day. I found that 
the process had been cafried much further. Its 
name had been changed to ‘Grammar’ instead 
of ‘Secondary’ school. There was even a school 
song, sturdily intoned. Waterloo may have been 
won on the playing fields of Eton, but the class 
war was assuredly lost on the playgrounds and 
in the classrooms of State Secondary Schools. 
Social reform is the safest,’ strongest, surest 
foundation of the status quo. The old Morning 
Post, which long ago disappeared, romantically 
tried to defend privilege; the Guardian and the 
Times continue to devote their energies to the 
more profitable task of adjusting its camouflage 
to suit changes in the social climate. 

These were the years of the 1914-18 war. 
Most of the staff had been called up and were 
away, fighting and dying in Flanders mud. Their 
replacements were a curious collection of oddities 
—among others, an Indian with an imperfect 
command of English who instructed us in 
chemistry, a lady with a shrill, genteel voice 
for whom we wrote compositions, an elderly 
mathematics master with rather obviously dyed 
hair and a frenzied moustache who desperately 
flung chalk at us when, as frequently happened, 
we failed to get his point. I can remember them 





all, in their tattered gowns—this one genial, that 
one erudite, and this other seemingly malignant 
as he sat, dark and glowering, while one 
stumbled over French irregular verbs. 

I rode to and from school on my bicycle. The 
very air was full of the hysteria of war. There 
were old boys who appeared, resplendent in 
their uniforms. We ourselves had a school cadet 
corps which we were compelled to join. The 
headmaster was in charge of it, with the rank 
of a major, and shambled along at the head of 
us when we had occasion to march through the 
streets, his uniform, as even my ignorant eye 
could detect, in strange disarray. 

When, later, at Cambridge and elsewhere, I 
got to know the products of public schools, the 
thing that struck me about them was their pas- 
sionate entanglement in their schooldays. At 
first I rather envied them this, and wished that I. 
too, had memories of famous cricket matches, 
a private, exclusive slang, and all the other out- 
ward and visible manifestations of belonging 
to an inward and invisible élite, self-contained 
and economically and socially advantageous. 
On further consideration, however, I changed 
my attitude. It seemed to me that the great ad- 
vantage of the sort of education I had was 
precisely that it made practically no mark upon 
those subjected to it. Scholastic and other de- 
ficiencies were more than compensated for by 
the fact that one’s first vivid impressions of 
life were provided, not by a closed and essen- 
tially homosexual community of schoolboys 
under the direction of masters who had them- 
selves been through the same process, but by 
men and women actually living and earning their 
livings. How much I preferred the ribald, noisy, 
dangerous world to any walled garden, however 
elegantly arranged and full of summer fragrance! 
No one ever seems to forget Eton. I easily forgot 
my Borough Secondary School. 

In our spare time we roamed the Croydon 
streets, gazed wistfully at dazzling girls playing 
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tennis in public recreation grounds, and hoped 
that the war would stretch on until we, too, 
could participate in its glories and adventures. 
I even, on one occasion, went so far as to present 
myself at a recruiting office, tremulously insist- 
ing that I was in my nineteenth year. The NCO 
in charge was sympathetic, but sceptical. He told 
me to return with a birth certificate. 

Games were voluntary. I have practically 
never played football or cricket, for which I 
am profoundly thankful. Even to watch these 
games is for me an anguish of boredom. The 
first conversational exchange I had at a Punch 
lunch occurred when one of the staff asked me 
whether I was interested in cricket. I replied 
briefly: ‘No.’ This total absence of a games 
mystique eliminated hero-worship. There was no 
Steerforth at my school. My days have not been 
haunted by any lingering adoration of some god- 
like athlete, compared with which adult fleshly 
love seems coarse and demeaning. Plato did 
not come into our lives. Our adolescent sen- 
suality was directed exclusively towards girls, 
whose persons, as we grew older, we ventured 
to explore, in scented cinema darkness, or beside 
blackberry bushes under the August sun. I had 
never even heard of homosexuality until I went 
to Cambridge. The idea of embracing, or being 
embraced by, persons of one’s own sex when 
females were available seemed to me highly 
bizarre. 

School, to us, was a place to get away from as 
soon as possible and for as long as possible. 
Everything exciting, mysterious, adventurous 
happened outside its confines, not within them. 
We were poorly taught, admittedly, and lacked 
utterly the team spirit. Our South London 
Cockney grated sharply on the ear. No group 
photographs of us were taken. We had no blazers 
or gilded caps. We were urchins of the suburbs. 
Looking back, I feel grateful that it should have 
been so. On the whole, the more boring and flat 
education is, the better. Glamorising it consti- 
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tutes a kind of brain-washing. It fixes the victim 
neatly into ways of behaviour and of thought 
from which escape is difficult, and, in any case, 
a kind of treason. I, personally, have no com- 
plaints on this score. When I embarked upon the 





arduous, but infinitely exhilarating, pursuit of 
the meaning of things, it was from the bottom 
of a stony hillside with no golden memories of 
lost innocence about my head, no nostalgia for 
a vanished schooldays world about: my heart. 


The Umpire 


By KENNETH GREGORY 


Mr. Southcott inadvertently allowed, for 
the first time during his innings, a ball to 
strike his person. 

‘Out!’ shrieked the venerable 
before anyone had time to appeal. 

A. G. Macdonell: England, Their England 
N umpire is the man who, on hearing the bell 
which rings five minutes before the start of 

an innings, seeks out his fellow umpire and walks 
to the wickets. He wears a barber’s coat and 
moves as though in time to Ravel’s ‘Pavane for a 
Dead Infanta.’ Once at the crease he places the 
bails in position and then bowls an old ball to 
his companion who stops it and bowls it back. 
By this simple though comprehensive act an 
umpire proves to the uninitiated that he is versed 
not only in the theory but also in the practice of 
cricket. The umpire is more often than not a 
married man with a family, a point worth making 
because umpiring has its occupational hazards; 
six years ago in the West Indies an umpire was 
rash enough to give the local hero out and 
thereby brought acts of physical violence upon 
his wife and son. 


umpire 








i New novels 


The Lotus Eaters 
Gerald Green 


A huge teeming novel set against 
the glittering Babylon of a Florida 
pleasure resort. ‘roaring vitality .. . 
dialogue that tears through the plot 
like a ripsaw.’ OBSERVER 


Big River, Big Man 


Thomas Duncan 


21s. 


A prodigious nove! of adventure, 
love and commerce ; of the Mississippi, 
its lumberjacks and the men who 
forged a nation. ‘accomplished story- 
telling sustained on a lavish scale.’ 
SCOTSMAN 


Night on the Island 
M. M. Kaye 


By the author of House of Shade 
and Later Than You Think a spirited 
and thrilling crime story. 13s. 6d. 


LONGMANS 


255. 





An umpire is human and so prone to individual 
idiosyncrasies. The late Frank Chester was as 
histrionic as Sir Laurence before Agincourt. 
Once at Oxford he answered a fatuous appeal by 
turning his back on the bowler and gazing 
angrily in the direction of Lady Margaret Hall 
from where, oddly enough, a cuckoo answered. 
Alex Skelding on the other hand shuffled to and 
fro in white boots which were the basis of a true 
clown’s lugubrious visage and a wit which could 
convulse Australians in their dourest mood. Dai 
Davies proclaims his vintage with the soft slouch 
hat favoured by Spencer Tracy in the Thirties 
while John Langridge hides under a huge white 
cap as if to defy recognition as the same man 
whose distinguished Sussex career was achieved 
beneath a shrunken apology of a cap which 
might have been. washed up on the beach at 
Brighton. But whatever their personal appearance 
our first-class umpires are dedicated fellows of 
rare professional merit. It is worth remembering 
that whereas England sides abroad always attri- 
bute any lack of success to poor umpiring tour- 
ing sides in this country always choose the pitch. 

It must however bé admitted that profes- 
sionalism of a high order in umpiring has de- 
prived us of much enjoyment. In the days before 
the Golden Age—I like to.call it the Bronze Age 
—there was no umpire within twenty miles of 
Bristol who dared give Dr. E. M. Grace out. 
When one did forget himself in the cause of duty 
the ‘Coroner’ roared ‘What!!??° This reminder 
brought forth a revised verdict of ‘Not out. Little 
Doctor knows best.’ And after the great W. G. 
Grace had made countless centuries up and down 
the land it was natural that he should be 
cherished in his native West Country as an in- 
stitution. The locals went to watch him much as 
moderns do Dame Margot Fonteyn. 

‘Not out!’ said the umpire to a young bowler 
who had just trapped WG palpably in front. ‘And 
don’t forget, young feller, all these folk have 
come to watch Dr. Grace bat. So don’t try any 
more of your tricks.’ Well, having paid two 
guineas for a stall we don’t expect to find Dame 
Margot relegated to the corps de ballet. 

These thoughts, sacred and profane, on um- 
piring occurred to me the other day when the 
MCC side returned from the West Indies and 
their manager, Mr. Walter Robins, commented 
on the bumpers which had been used to excess. 
“We might have to look again at the law which 
defines persistent bowling of short-pitched balls 
as unfair.’. 

So I called on Frank Lee who, for the. past 
eleven seasons, has been one of our Test Match 
umpires. I should mention incidentally that Lee’s 
career as an opening batsman for Somerset co- 
incided with the reign of Larwood, Voce, Clark, 
Farnes and Allen as our leading fast bowlers. 
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Once at Trent Bridge, not long before the war, 
Lee received four or five bumpers in an over 
from Voce and was knocked cold by the last. 
Since his retirement he has watched Lindwall, 
Miller, Trueman, Statham, Tyson and the South 
Africans McCarthy, Heine and Adcock from 
the closest of quarters. 

‘What,’ I asked, ‘about intimidatory bowling?’ 

Lee grinned: ‘Law 46, Note Four, Sub-section 
Six.” As I looked unduly impressed he explained: 
that he had just been lecturing to umpires in’ 


Northern Ireland. ‘Everything is covered by Law. 


46. A very well-thought-out law if I may say so.’ 
We examined Sub-section Six. 

The persistent bowling of fast short-pitched 
balls at the batsman is ‘unfair’ if, in the opinion 
of the umpire at the bowler’s end, it constitutes 
a systematic attempt at intimidation. 

Now the vital word there is ‘intimidation’ 
because it is after all a relative term. As Lee 
emphasised, some contemporary batsmen can- 
not, or will not, play the hook shot. From this it 
is pretty obvious that if a bowler persists in pitch- 
ing short—and the batsman will be ducking for 
dear life—then his attack can be regarded as in- 
timidatory. But if the same bowler bowls a’ 
similar series of short-pitched balls at a batsman 
who can hook, then the result is a succession of 
boundaries. The Times cricket correspondent 
watched Wesley Hall peppering our men with 
bumpers last winter and wondered if Harvey 
and O'Neill will be ducking in 1960-61. 


| asked Lee if he had any difficulty in deciding 


when to warn a bowler. 


‘No, he knows when he is trying it on and so’ 


do I. 1 walk back a few paces, have a word with 
him and he behaves. If he didn’t, 
approach his captain and he would be taken off 


for the remainder of thé innings. Mind you, I've’ 


never had to do that and I hope I never shall, 
SE 


I recalled one of the most famous sentences in" 
all cricket writing, about Maclaren ‘dismissing. 


the bumpers of Ernest Jones from his presence,’ 
and concluded that bumpers have always been 
part of the fast bowler’s stock-in-trade. As Ley- 


land once put it, ‘None of us likes fast bowling | 
but some show it mere than others.’ Perhaps the, 


best answer to Mr. Robins’s implied criticism of 
Law 46—and | hasten to add that this is not 
Frank Lee’s—is to advocate that a couple of 
English umpires be sent to the West Indies next 
time. They will be insured and their wives and 
children left at home. 


The umpire will continue to be criticised for ’ 


giving batsmen out; as William Clarke (born 
1799) put it, ‘There are some who never are out 
unless the bowler makes the middle stump turn 
a summerset.’ Cynics will accept Sir Donald 


Bradman’s dictum on umpiring. Asked if he. 


agreed that it is generally the losing side which 
complains about the umpiring, he replied: ‘No. 
It’s always the losing side.’ 


But although I can appreciate that the umpire 


has sometimes to give an unusual decision, | 
shall never understand how a Yorkshire umpire 


I should. 






once communicated his decision to the scorer. © 


The Sheffield Iris of August 2, 1842, assures me 
that one J. Marshall was out, Burnt ball, for a 


duck. How would the imperious Chester have + 


signalled that? 
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THE SCHIZOID STATE 

Sir,—It is a commonplace of today’s more sophisti- 
cated disagreements (especially when nationalities are 
involved) that one’s opponent is not foolish, or 
mistaken, or unwise, but the irrationally-behaving 
victim of a neurosis or a psychosis. The Americans 
discussing the British, or the British discussing the 
Germans or the French, are examples of this: and 
so is Mr. Nicholas Mosley discussing South Africans. 

This is, however, a two-edged argument (I may 
not know about my own subconscious, but then 
you can't know about yours either), and I feel 
that South Africa deserves better treatment than 
this, especially at the hands of the Spectator. Doubt- 
less there is, in the present circumstances, a great 
deal of neurosis in that unhappy country: but for 
the sake of the general sanity of our intellectual 
life, ought we not to see whether there is not more 
besides? 

The basic impertinence and irrelevance of much 
modern British criticism of the South African situa- 
fon is, it seems to me, that ‘we try to treat the 
ewful and tragic spectacle of two races at death 
grips for a country as a simple matter of A’s being 
beastly to B, and as an occasion for the exercise of 
our own good will and generous feelings (and let 
ts not examine too closely here the psychological 
basis of that good will and those feelings): The 
fundamental issue is the one of power and posses- 
sion, human preoccupations since before history, 
end however swinish or horrifying A’s behaviour to 
B may be, it does not alter the facts of this issue. 

The rights and wrongs of such an issue are by 
fo means easy or simple (if indeed they can be said 
b exist), and in this case neither the whites nor the 
tlacks can be said to be in any sense the aboriginal 
inhabitants. The white (or at least the Afrikaner) 
population has, at any rate, several strong arguments 
for regarding the country as theirs, and they are 
certainly committed to it. And, just as the basic 
rights and wrongs must be distinguished from the 
quality of subsequent behaviour, so the practical 
politics of it must be distinguished from the rights 
and wrongs, if any. We must further consider that 
this struggle must end in defeat and victory—there 
can be no other result. The establishment of voting 
equality between races in South Africa as it exists 
at present, will not be a happy compromise to 
which any rational man must give his assent, it will 
be. in fact, a total defeat for the white population. 
No wonder Mr. Mosley’s South Africans think in 
terms of death. 

As the Archbishop of Canterbury said the other 
day, human behaviour must be expected of human 
beings: and what is going on in South Africa, appal- 
linz as it is, is probably no worse than what has 
Sccurred in comparable circumstances in the history 
of every nation. We should consider how much of 


our humane feelings is based on the habitual absence 
of the wolf from the door; and when we speak of 
South Africa should preserve a certain respect, or 
at least abstain from the smarter forms of super- 
iority. It is they, not we, who are on the knife 
edge of life and death—yYours faithfully, 

RONALD VINCENT SMITH 
8 Lyndhurst Road, NW3 


TORRID ZONES 

Sir,—I fear this correspondence is plunging so deep 
into detail that readers who do not have every back 
issue to hand must find it hard to follow the argu- 
ment. It also seems to be getting personal. I should 
like, therefore, to try to answer in fundamentals, as 
well as detail, some of the lengthy letters in recent 
issues of the Spectator. 

Alan Webber of the Zionist Society reworked 
(April 8) my analogue of an Israel imposed on 
Wales, so that it was the ‘return’ of original ‘Britons’ 
who had been exiled for many centuries after a 
‘Germanic’ invasion, He then asked, ‘who would 
deny their right to return in such circumstances? And 
does normality [of a State in its origins] per se 
matter?’ I think Arthur Koestler put the answer: 


In the famous Balfour Declaration, one nation 
solemnly promised to a second nation the 
country of a third. No second thoughts can 
diminish the originality of this procedure, The 
Arabs had been living there for centuries, and 
the country was no doubt ‘theirs’ in the generally 
accepted sense of the word. It is true .. . that 
the Jews claimed to have received that country 
only three thousand years earlier from God him- 
self, who had only temporarily withdrawn it 
from them. But arguments of this nature had 
never before in history induced an act of State 
of a comparable kind. (From Promise and Fulfil- 
ment.) 

That is why ‘normality’ matters: because we ask 
Arabs to accept an act of State that no other people 
has been asked to accept and that, I plead, we would 
not have accepted ourselves. Nor have I ever, any- 
where, suggested that the two million Jews brought 
to Palestine since 1917 should all be sent elsewhere. 
Nor do I minimise for a second the impact upon 
them of Arab threats and border raids. But what 
provoked, and still provokes, them? It does seem to 
me that the price of this utterly unprecedented act 
of State—the price manifestly needed to get peace 
for those Jews as for Arabs—can only be unpre- 
cedented gestures of reassurance and conciliation by 
Jews. And this I do not see in Israeli policies. What 
I do see, what cannot fail to be seen, is a series of 
claims, actions, and propaganda initiatives in the out- 
side world that can only inflame Arab fear and 
grievances. Nor can these be explained as response 
to Arab threats but as basic provocation. 

Mr. Pinner, accusing you (April 1) of disseminat- 
ing ‘Fascist’ propaganda, wrote that Mr. Ben-Gurion 
is ready to meet any Arab leader any time and any- 
where for ‘peace talks without prior conditions.’ But 
Israel’s peace terms are rigid with conditions, And 
to cite but one example, Mr. Ben-Gurion pro- 
claimed such readiness for talks on November 2, 
1955; the statement went out to the world. That same 
night he sent troops crashing into Egyptian territory 
(Sabha) in one of the bloodiest attacks since 1949. 
In the name of sanity, I do not see how that amounts 
to a peace offer. 

Now as to details, Robert Kee (April 15) warns 
your readers to beware my insincerity in writing that 
‘in 1949, having added 35 per cent. more territory to 
the UN partition award, Israel signed armistices.’ 
He writes : 

Mr. Childers doesn’t say that Israel in fact 
accepted the UN partition award, but that the 
Arab States rejected it because they thought 
they could get more territory by force of arms. 
They then attempted to do so and were defeated. 
The extra territory Israel acquired was acquired 
in the course of inflicting this defeat. 

I really do have a clear conscience about not saying 
all this. No one studying Arab attitudes over years 
before 1947 can dismiss their rejection of partition of 
Palestine as being because they thought they could 
‘get’ more of it by force. They didn’t recognise that 
they should have to campaign for amy of it by any 
means; they held it was Arab, Secondly, when the 
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Arab States sent in their armies, on May 15, 1948, it 
so happens that it was nascent Israel that had already 
taken more territory than its UN award. I quote Mr. 
Ben-Gurion himself : 
until a day or two before the Arab invasion 
not a [Jewish] settlement was lost... and 
nothing . . . stopped us from reaching our goal 
on May 14, 1948, in a State made larger and 
Jewish by the Haganah. (My italics, c.f. The Re- 
birth and Destiny of Israel.) 

Equally, Mr. Kee may hold that a State victorious 
in war is entitled to retain whatever territory it has 
hold of at time of armistices. He must then, of course, 
be ready to approve any Arab military seizure of 
Israeli territory following an Israeli attack. I happen 
to decline this doctrine, which we regard as re- 
pugnant everywhere else save in Palestine. 1 do not 
see why that makes me dishonest. 

Finally, Mr. Kee grossly misquotes what he calls 
my ‘naive’ explanation of the Arab exodus, If he 
will kindly re-read my letter he will see that I wrote 
(April 1): ‘the Arabs fled in panic and at Zionist 
bayonet-point.” 

I want to make clear: I do not doubt that many 
supporters of Zionism are convinced in all conscience 
that Zionist leaders sincerely want peace for Israel 
as now constituted. The point is, do their statements 
and actions suggest this to Israel’s neighbours? It 
will not matter if Israel convinces the entire outside 
world that she wants peace: it is with her neighbours 
that she has to live. Similarly, it will not matter if she 
convinces the whole world that the Arabs fled only 
because ordered to by their leaders: she has those 
one million, even more inflamed by this story, sitting 
on her borders. The same point can be repeated 
through the whole catalogue of Israeli claims to the 
outside world, with the same relentless conclusion. 

If, to raise such questions, one has to court charge 
and smear, so be it. One’s consolation is that very 
many non-Zionist Jews—and not a few in Israel 
itself—are just as deeply worried about Zionist 
policy.—Y ours faithfully, 

ERSKINE B. CHILDERS 
Ennismore Gardens, SW7 


ZIONIST LOBBY 


Sir,—A virtue of the Spectator is that it says what 
it feels as well as what it cautiously thinks. It is 
not confined within the limits of thin-lipped objec- 
tivity. But am I at fault in coming to the con- 
clusion that it éxclusively feels, and rarely thinks, 
on subjects affecting the State of Israel; and that 
in this connection its feelings are suspiciously like 
prejudice? 

Your comment in last week’s issue on what may 
well have been the foolishness of the US long- 
shoremen and Senator Douglas in their attempts 
to force the hands of the Government over the 
question of Egyptian refusal to let Israeli cargoes 
pass through the Suez Canal may be consistent 
with earlier Spectator references. to Israel, but surely 
is unfair to your readers, Of course Israel wants 
to send cargoes, and receive them. by way of the 
Suez Canal. There is an international convention 
giving it that right and a Security Council ruling 
specifically confirming it. 

And, of course, having tried every other means, 
Israel probably uses the American Zionist ‘lobby’ 
in its efforts to bring the immense influence of the 
US Government into action on the side of free 
navigation through the Suez Canal. You suggest 
that the Security Council’s denial of Egypt's claim 
to belligerent status and, arising out of this, its 
right to boycott ships which may have traded with 
Israel as well as to refuse passage through the Canal 
to ships of any flag carrying Israeli cargoes and 
to confiscate such cargoes, is invalid. What, then, 
is the ‘good legal case on the Canal ban’ that 
you say the Egyptians have? 

I, a non-Jew, served for several years in the 
Palestine of the British Mandate, and for several 
more in the State of Israel as the correspondent 
of a British national newspaper that may be pre- 
sumed to require from its reporters a knowledge 
of their subject. But if the Spectator is correct 
in its comments on Israel, then I have been a 
shameful ignoramus throughout the whole of my 
service in that country. For I would mever have 
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dreamed that Israel has been at pains ‘to embroil the 
West with the Arabs.’ From Zaghlul Pasha. to 
Rashid Ali and Colonel Nasser, and from Adolf 
Hitler to Nikita Khrushchev, surely it has not 
needed Israel to embroil the West with the Arabs. 

It may properly be said that if Israel had never 
come about, and there had never been so much 
as a Balfour Declaration, and ‘the squalid back- 
stairs intrigues and pressures—an unnecessary 
exaggeration that, is it not?—at UN had not led 
to the Partition Resolution, we of the West would 
have had that much less to. worry about in the 
Middle East. But these are hardly arguments to 
be used against the half-million Jews who founded 
the State of Israel or the one million who found 
refuge there from DP camps and other areas of 
wretchedness. 

The main trouble seems to be that Israel, in 
spite of Arab boycott and a border insecurity that 
involves her in outrageous defence expenditure, and 
in spite of trebling her population in a little over 
ten years, has prospered, and in her prosperity 
and stability has justified herself and made to look 
silly the confident expectations of so many that 
she could not survive. And from the Soviet point 
of view the trouble is that Israel has not only 
survived and prospered, but has also adopted and 
amazingly developed institutions and policies in 
accordance with Western principles instead of along 
the lines hoped for when the Soviet Union at UN 
supported the setting up of a Jewish State in 
Palestine. 

All this, no doubt, has been said before. | regret 
that it should be the Spectator that has provoked 
me to say what must be fairly well known and is, 
of course, easily verifiable.-—yYours faithfully, 

D. R. ELSTON 
106 Blandford Street, W1 


[The failure of Israel to take the dispute to the 
International Court indicates that she, at any rate, is 
unconvinced of her own case on_ it.—Editor, 
Spectator.] 


CATHOLIC FASHIONS 


Sir,—The great majority of Masses in the Roman 
basilicas are said at side-altars by priests who turn 
their backs on the people. It is true, as Fr. Mc@abe 
remarks, that at some high-altars the celebrant faces 
the people—an archaic custom worth preserving in 
its proper place—but these altars are so built that he 
is practically invisible to most of the congregation. 
The fad of the ‘liturgical movement,’ which I men- 
tioned in my review of Mr. Anson’s Fashions in 
Church Furnishing, is to intrude this custom into 
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small modern churches, where the people stare 
straight into the face of the priest. Its popularity 
coincides with that of television. In suggesting a 
connection I was making what seems to me a 
plausible conjecture.—Yours faithfully, 

E. WAUGH 
10 Buckingham Street, WC2 


THAT PILL 

Sir,—Your correspondent Joanna Moore writes: 
‘To say that there are “considerable pockets of 
undernourishment” is surely a masterly under- 
statement when more than a thousand million 
people in the world are in fact undernourished.’ 
Is it not the case, however, that prominent Catholic 
economists like Colin Clark will challenge the truth 
of this statement and state that the extent of under- 
nourishment in the world today is greatly exag- 
gerated? In other words, there are disagreements 
about the basic facts of the situation and it is 
important that people should know about’ this. 

I agree with your correspondent that the problem 
of birth control is an individual one which cannot 
be viewed in terms of aggregates. Thus personal 
choice would still have to be made even if there 
were no problem of general world poverty, but 
that is precisely where moral principles—and not 
just Catholic ones—should be regarded as most 
relevant.—Yours faithfully, 

SILVAN JONES 
Hafdre, Penrhos, Bangor 


FRUIT JUICE 


Sir,—The recipe sent by Mrs. R. J. Studdert- 
Kennedy makes a pleasant enough drink and is a 
good cheap substitute for the commercial squashes 
but it does not resemble the real fruit juice craved 
by Leslie Adrian.—Yours faithfully, 

S. I. MARTIN 
3 Edendale, Hills Avenue, Cambridge 


* 


Sir,—Why not cut oranges into halves and squeeze 
them into a glass? What. comes out is orange juice. 
~-Yours faithfully, 

CYRIL RAY 
99 Gower Street, WC1 


IS THIS A RECORD? 


Sir,—Your correspondent A. E. Cherryman reports 
the discovery of a lady at Aldershot who was 
attempting to play the piano continuously for 132 
hours, and asks whether this is a record (not, of 
course, for piano-playing, but for lunacy). It is not. 

A few years ago. when this sort of thing was 
popular at seaside resorts, we had here both male 
and female ‘non-stop’ pianists who went on for a 
week or more. 

On one occasion, we posted a reporter on the 
roof of the premises overnight, and he confirmed 
that once the gullible shilling-paying public had 
gone to bed the ‘non-stop’ pianist did likewise. But 
that did not stop the gullible turning up again in 
numbers the following day.—Yours faithfully, 

MEREDITH WHITTAKER 
Editor, Scarborough Evening News 
Aberdeen Walk, Scarborough 


CAMBRIDGE ARTS THEATRE TRUST 

Sir,—Twenty-four years ago Maynard Keynes built 
a theatre at Cambridge at his own expense and soon 
after presented it in trust to the university and city. 
With next to no financial aid the trustees have carried 
on his declared intention of making available to a 


large theatre-less region of England the five arts of © 


drama, opera, ballet, music and film; securing West 
End productions when feasible; welcoming visi's 
from international touring companies and from 
various repertory companies; sponsoring special trust 
productions for presentation in Cambridge and else- 
where; arranging symphony concerts, chamber music 
and poetry and music recitals; providing training, ex- 
perience and opportunity from time to time for the 
best amateur talent and promise, in acting, direction, 
music, design and, stage management. The -success 
of the cinema, which the trust also runs, has kept 
the theatre barely solvent, But rising costs and the 
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impact of television compel the trustees to appeal 
for a capital endowment fund of £75,000 if Standards 
are to be maintained and activities extended. The 
provincial theatre today is in a precarious state and 
there have been many casualties, 

We appeal on behalf of the Cambridge Trust not 
only to those who may wish to show their admiration 
and gratitude for Keynes’s service at the Treasury 
and Bretton Woods during the war; not only to the 
countless friends and lovers of Cambridge through- 
out the world; but also to those who believe in the 
value of the living theatre as a cultural asset to be 
cherished more devotedly and generously in an age 
of rapid scientific and technical expansion. 

Donations should be sent to the Chairman, Cam- 
bridge Arts Theatre Trust. Forms of covenant are 
available on request.—Y ours faithfully, 

GEORGE RYLANDS, Chairman 


’ 
WALLACE COLE, Mayor of Cambridge, } Trustees 


NOEL ANNAN, Provost of King’s College 
SYBIL THORNDIKE 
NINETTE DE VALOIS 
MARGOT FONTEYN DE ARIAS 
ADRIAN 
R. A, BUTLER 
c. P. SNOW 
ROY HARROD 
PETER HALL 
PO Box 17, Cambridge 


VOLUNTARY SERVICE PROJECTS 
Sir,—An interesting feature of World Refugee Year , 
has been the evidence of large numbers of people 

anxious to offer voluntary service to those in need ' 


or distress. The files of this organisation, for example, 


are full of such applications. 

However, the scope for. work amongst refugees is 
limited, and it is obvious that many of these volun- 
teers would be pleased to assist any other social, 


welfare, medical or educational enterprises which, as © 


a result, could enjoy benefits that would otherwise 
be impossible. 

The International Voluntary Service aims to organ- 
ise service projects in which these people, from Britain 
and overseas, can participate, and all we ask in return 
is food and accommodation for them. There must 
be many institutions which would welcome this sort 


of support, and in order that we may provide services , 


where they are most needed, we should be pleased to 


receive requests for teams of workers from any _ 


body, however small, in need of them. It would be 
most unfortunate if, with this reserve of volunteers, 
we should overlook a possible project through lack of 
information. Yours faithfully, 
FRANK A. JUDD 
General Secretary 
International Voluntary Service 
72 Oakley Square, NW1 


THE BRITISH SOCIETY OF AESTHETICS 

Sir,—We should be obliged if you would draw the 
attention of your readers to a proposal to form a 
British Society of Aesthetics. The purpose of the 
Society is to promote study, research, discussion and 
publication in aesthetics——the term ‘aesthetics’ in this 
connection being understood to include all studies 
of the arts and related types of experience from a 
philosophical, scientific. or other theoretical stand- 
point, including those of psychology, sociology, 
anthropology, cultural history, art criticism and 
education. It is hoped that our first appearance as a 


national society will be at the International Congress ,; 


of Aesthetics which takes place in Athens this Sep- 
tember. Those of your réaders who are interested 
should write to the Hon. Secretary, c/o Department 
of Philosophy, Birkbeck College, Malet Street, WC1. 
Yours faithfully, 

HERBERT READ (President) 

E. F. CARRITT (Vice-President) 

L. A. REID 

RUTH SAW 

C. A. MACE 

F. J. W. HARDING 

H. OSBORNE 

J. P. HODIN 

SYLVIA SCHWEPPE (Hon. Secretary and 

Treasurer) 
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Art 


From Cellar to Hall 


By SIMON 


WHEN a Royal Academy 
exhibition becomes excit- 
ing it has begun to lose 
its usefulness. I said last 
year that soundness, dull- 
ness even, reasonableness 
and obviousness were 
right-and necessary for 
anthologies of this com- 
prehensive size. I thought 
that this year’s, pace the 
shade of Henry James 
and the substance of Mr. 
John Russell, was a damned dull exhibition in 
the wrong sense; it tried to break yet fresher 
ground, but the experiments themselves were 
boring. If 1,521 objects are assembled there must 
be some good things among them, but it is worth 
noting that Professor Coldstream’s portrait of 
Mrs. Burger is far and away the most authori- 
tative work in the whole huge building, and is a 
perfect example of the kind of picture that 
Academies, ideally, should produce. It is right 
fo show here, once a year, the reasonable and 
typical in each section of the artistic community 
of the moment, but such a survey loses its 
usefulness when mere experiment is un- 
accompanied by the workmanlike virtues that 
are the concern, the very raison d’étre of the 
Royal Academy. If this goes on we shall end by 
regretting Poynter and Alma-Tadema, not just 








as painters, but as universal examples; the avant- © 


avant-garde belongs in the cellars of Cork Street, 
not in these halls of rep and marble. 

The avant-garde can be found up many make- 
thift alleys where bubble reputations come and 
$0, and also in dry-cleaners’ cellars run by young 
men who care properly for pictures; the latter 
tombination can be found under Davis and Co. 
it 8 (the lower end) Sloane Street, where Mr. 
Temple is showing paintings by Bryan Senior. 
For these it is well worth braving the two ladies 
vho want to re-texture your overcoat, or ‘express’ 
your last pair of flannel trousers. They are mainly 
sombre interiors, or broadly organised land- 
scapes in large areas of rather gloomy colour. 
The colour itself is not happy, but the planning 
tf the canvases is splendidly bold—they photo- 
graph wonderfully in black and white. Under the 
teavy-handedness of their surfaces one can detect 
a tension and a determined control which should 
foretell great things; the trouble at the moment is 
that they are a bit too serious whatever the 
subject, a bit too laboured whatever the mood, a 
bit too self-consciously ‘strong’ all round. They 
need a little sun and irresponsibility to bring 
them to life and then perhaps we shall see splen- 
did things. Also showing at this gallery, but in a 
very different style, are the highly sophisticated, 
minutely finished abstracts of M. Jacquemon, 
whose talent is for the exact gradation of colour 
and texture in a very limited range; in that range, 
and in the melancholy mood which informs each 


of these works, his quiet authority is poetic and 
subtle, 


HODGSON 


The real event of these weeks, however, ‘is the 
Matthiesen exhibition of paintings and drawings 
from Christ Church. The catalogue alone is an 
enviable possession, and contains information 
which is otherwise unobtainable in print, al- 
though Mr. Byam Shaw is now preparing a cata- 
logue of the college’s paintings. The catholicity 
of the collection shown in Bond Street is matched 
by its quality. The drawings alone range from 
tiny scraps of working sketches to the gravity 
of the Sodoma portrait of a young man (sup- 
posedly Raphael). It is not possible that anyone 
who loves drawing sufficiently to admire both 
the meticulous details of Leonardo and the bold 
atmospherics of Claude will willingly miss this. 
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This year’s edition of the Hazlitt Galleries pro- 
motion of the Barbizon school, has many good 
things. The vivid quickness of Daubigny’s Le 
Petit Village, the warmth and quiet freshness of 
the Harpignies paintings, the beautifully judged 
Rousseau, all these will give pleasure, and will 
remind us of the continuity of the schoo! that in 
the end produced the Impressionist painters, 
whose work, now so highly prized and priced, 
was the entirely logical. development of the 
themes and attitudes of the Barbizon painters. 
There is also here Millet’s watercolour Les 
Premiers Pas, later copied by van Gogh, which 
is perhaps the best thing here. We are sometimes 
blinded to quality nowadays, by what we think 
of as too insistent an emphasis on illustration, in 
the Illustrated London News sense of the word. 
This drawing would quite well serve as an 
example in a textbook on mid-nineteenth-century 
peasant customs in France; the point, quite 
simply, is that it is marvellous illustration. 


Savage World 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Over The Bridge. (Late 

of the Prince’s Theatre.) 
Over the Bridge was 
billed as ‘the controver- 
sial Belfast shipyard 
play.” This was a fair 
description and it neatly 
sums up the reasons why 
it should have been with- 
drawn after only a few 
days. To a West End 
audience ‘controversial’ 
means that there has been 
some doubt whether the play should be produced 
at all. Nor are regular theatre-goers keen on 
‘Belfast,’ which promises non-U accents, political 
and religious argument, and actors instead of 
stars. They do not much like ‘shipyard’ either 
—it guarantees a heavy dose of details about that 
world of overtime, strikes, unions, working hours, 
victimisation and the -kitchen sink from which 
they are trying to escape without any compensa- 
tion from what Agate called ‘Harrod’s glove- 
counter banter.’ Indeed, there are times when I 
wonder if the very word ‘play’ is not intolerably 
off-putting to them. 

Sam Thompson's first play deserved a different 
kind of audience and a different kind of produc- 
tion. It should have been moulded by the restless 
fingers of Joan Littlewood for Theatre Royal, 
Stratford East. She would have explained to Mr. 
Thompson that drama lies in a continual process 
of opposition and resolution spiralling one above 
the other. Instead Over The Bridge spent the first 
act setting the scene and the second.act shifting 
the scenery. The author first of all overestimated 
the amount we needed to know about the twin 
tyrannies of employers and trade unions, or the 
mutually inflammatory fanaticisms of Papist and 
Orangeman, in order to be involved in their love- 
hate wrestling match. Then he underestimated 





our capacity for absorbing such a mass of exposi- 
tory explanation. Too often his characters were 
obliged to stand about lecturing each other in 
the style of a television advertising magazine. 
Nevertheless, talk about work, about that oddly 
untouchable, unprintable slice of our life, is rare 
enough in the theatre for me to be enthralled by 
it, however stiffly it is presented. 

The shipyard is a savage, anachronistic world 
with its own cruel rules and primitive rituals 
where men are as isolated from women and home 
as any bunkhouse cowboys or deep-sea sailors. 
Sam Thompson is one of those few writers who 
know this territory at first hand—and in his long, 
documentary first act he gave us occasional 
frightening glimpses of its myths and codes, its 
heroes and its victims, in action. Here, I thought, 
was where his play should have begun and ended. 
His second act, with its upsurge of mass bigotry 
as the angry mob hammer to pieces the Catholic 
workman and the old union leader in a fit of 
frenzy, was superficially more theatrical. But 
however securely it rested on any actual incidents 
in Belfast, it carried us into an atmosphere of 
wide-screen melodrama which had not convinc- 
ingly and inescapably sprung from the earlier 
scenes. This was, in a way, too conventional a 
dramatist’s trick to stir up the characters, and 
excite the audience, for surface thrills. And Mr. 
Thompson is not a conventional dramatist. He 
has a humane, common-sense, shrewd sympathy 
with his working men which is very rare, and yet 
he can see also their crudenesses and their 
myopia with an impartiality which is even rarer. 
He must have inside him more plays which are 
bursting to be freed. He should not be dis- 
couraged by the commercial failure of Over The 
Bridge. It tried to span two different audiences, 
to weld together two different plays, and it 
buckled beneath the strain. With all its faults, I 
was sorry to see it go: - - : 
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Beethoven 

Symphony No. 8 in F major GRIEG PIANO CONCERTO 

Schubert with 

Symphony No. 8 in B minor — The London Philharmonic Orchestra 
‘Unfinished’ conducted by Stanford Robinson 


THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA Gershwin 


conducted by KARL BUEM RHAPSODY IN BLUE 
ACL 86 with Ted Heath and his Music 


ACL 1026 


Suppé Overtures 

Poet and peasant ; Pique Dame ; 

Morning, noon and night in Vienna; 

Light cavalry 

THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 

conducted by GEORG SOLTI 

ACL 87 TROOPING THE COLOUR 
2 Band of the Grenadier Guards 

Mozart conducted by 

Serenade No. 9 in D major — Lt.-Col. F. J. Harris, O.B.E. 

Posthorn ACL 1028 

L’ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE 

conducted by PETER MAAG 

ACL 88 


GIPSY VIOLIN 

Bela Berezseny and his 
Famous Gipsy Orchestra 
ACL 1027 


Tchaikovsky 

Theme and variations 

from Suite No. 3 in G 

conducted by sIR ADRIAN BOULT 
Francesca da Rimini 

conducted by ENRIQUE JORDA 

THE PARIS CONSERVATOIRE ORCHESTRA 
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Cinema 





Virgin Soil 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Flamenco and As Long 
as the Heart Beats. 
Continentale.) — A 
Terrible Beauty. (Lon- 
don Pavilion.) 
You don’t need to know 
much about it to see two 
things about film preser- 
vation (film archives, the 
cinematic equivalent of 
librarianship). One, the 
fact that what you are 
preserving is (like people) 
getting nearer to death and disintegration all the 
time; is something alarmingly unstable compared 
with, say, books or music or painting. And two, 
the scrappiness of what you have managed to 
pickle away (always precariously, too, and liable 
to decay or ‘expensive treatment to keep it alive), 
the higgledy-pigglediness of records, above all 
the gaps. Number’! of Volume I of the Journal 
of the Society of Film History Research (a hope- 
ful filler of gaps) has just reached me: a publica- 
tion with a modest style and admirably immodest, 
or at any rate immoderate, aims. 

Have you ever tried looking up a film subject? 
Reading round anything connected with the 
cinema? Not anything very abstruse, even? Well, 
if you have, you'll be dashing off to join the 
Society (membership £1 a year from the Hon. 
Treasurer, Ronald S. Raddon, 63a Athenzum, 
Whetstone, N20) out of sheer frustration. Because 


| nine times out of ten you can’t, as things are 
now, find out the facts, simply because nobody 


knows them. It’s as simple as that. No one has 
done the long, dulf slogging that accumulates 
facts and figures and references and names and 
dates and lets you know. for certain what was 
what and when. There it is: virgin soil for the 
researcher, and the new journal manages to make 


it sound pretty exciting, like tracking in the jungle 


or The Quest for Corvo. There are some excellent 
hints for researchers on the way to approach their 
subject: practical suggestions and concrete ex- 
amples of what to do and how. There is an 
interesting (and again, modest and homely-sound- 
ing) scheme drawn up in Holland for research 
into the early days of Dutch filming that makes 
the whole idea seem like a jolly piece of detective 
work. There are bright ideas by the dozen, but 
where, oh where, are the researchers? Who are 
they, these patient, passionate souls with (pre- 
sumably) private incomes who are going to have 
the time (as well as the urge) to delve into the not 
very far away but already disintegrating past? 
I don’t mean to jeer, I just want to know. Cer- 
tainly we need them; but where in heaven’s name 
are they? Could the industry itself be persuaded 
to back them? That seems the best bet, finan- 
cially, but may sound crazily optimistic. 

Anyone who (like me) tends to think that in 
matters of dignity, deportment, natural taste, 
inborn manners, the tragic sense of life, etc. etc., 
Spaniards are just born on a higher shélf than 
everyone else might have a look at Flamenco 





(director: Antonio del Amo; ‘U’ certificate) as a 
mild corrective. Because here is a Spanish film 
so ear- and eye-splittingly vulgar that Liberace 
would be hard put to it to compete; in fact, 
though you wouldn’t think a child could have the 
smallest resemblance to Liberace, Joselito Jimenez 
does manage a rather similar overwhelming effect, 


‘ especially at his final appearance in a polka- 


dotted silk shirt and satin bow tie, before an 
audience composed mostly of stout middle-aged 
women cheering their heads off. Poor child, 
his extraordinary voice, with just the harsh, pene- 
trating, brazen assurance, so characteristic of 
Spain, that either stabs you with delight or makes 
you cringe with alarm, has been used on mostly 
such revolting songs and coupled with such a 
frantic absurdity of style (a completely meaning- 
less use of hands, for instance—sawing through 
the air about every half-minute, as regular as 
clockwork, even when he’s singing in the dark 
at a Holy Week procession or bursting into song 
alone on a mountain top) that the only effect of 
his spectacular (and pretty wonderful) brays is a 
stunned feeling of what a waste it all is. There’s 
a crumb of a story under the rags to riches non- 
sense—Joselito’s father teaches him flamenco 
singing and despises the mush his commercial 
exploiter teaches him—but nothing is made of it 
and even the charming blind heroine can’t make 
up for the charmless role they have assigned to 
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poor Joselito. Even the children’s affection is 
observed with a grown-up leer, so that they end 
looking like those little celluloid dolls with baby 
faces and adult clothes. 

With it goes As Long as the Heart Beats (direc- 
tor: Alfred Weidermann; ‘U’ certificate), a West 
German film with O. E. Hasse, well acted, sincere 
and unsensational but pretty stodgy going; asking 
what you are to do under sentence of death with 
cancer, and answering that, for one thing, you 
appreciate your family more than you used to, 
and for another, they appreciate you; so that with 
all that extra appreciation you begin to feel more 
hopeful about things. It’s one of those films that, 
like some people, you hesitate to call a bore be- 
cause they have all sorts of unboring qualities; 
but that in practice are far more lowering than 
an outrage like Flamenco. Well, they make a 
pair: the goodish dull and the amusing horror; 
but hardly set each. other off. 

And to round up the international scene we 
have Ireland in 1940, and A Terrible Beauty 
(director: Tay Garnett; ‘U’ certificate) made on 
the spot with the minor parts taken by Irish 
actors (Cyril Cusack and Nial McGinnis among 
them), and the main ones taken by imports trying 
to outstrip them with a thick tongue. A pity to 
see Robert Mitchum, who can (though one tends 
to forget it) be moving, made nonsense of by his 
voice and mop of IRA curls to the eyebrows, and 
teamed with Anne Heywood, the epitome and 
essence of all British film starlets, saying things 
like ‘Tis our beautiful Oirland.’ But there: that 
most imitable-sounding of voices (so much more 
than a mere accent) is in fact, when you try it 
out, inimitable. 


Ageless Juvenile 


By PETER 


‘I’m trying to think what 
Biggles would do!’ said a 
clean-cut type in a tight 
spot last Friday—and in 
a flash we were back to 
the atmosphere of Bull- 
dog, the Saint, the Toff, 
the Knights of the 
Straight Left, the heroes 
of the Thirties who have 
gone down before the 
anti-hero thugs at the 
centre of the scene today. 
Biggles was back, with Bertie and Ginger, and 
the enemy was still a horrible Hun. 

Quite why Granada, with its bias of evangelism 
leavened with sophistication, should have chosen 
to disinter this ageless juvenile is rather a puzzle. 
An obvious answer is that, as with the Knight 
Errant series, it might be regarded as an attempt 
to get away from the debased, degrading formula 
of the gunslinger protagonist who is better than 
his enemies only in that he wins the final battle. 
As such the aim is praiseworthy, but unfortu- 
nately Biggles proves a dull and dated dog, and 
the effect is like looking through back numbers 
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of the Boy’s Own Paper. remembered with affec- 
tion, but a disappointment to meet again twenty 
years on. 

Another reflection could be that there is getting 
to be something rather old-fashioned about 
Granada. Having made most of what running 
there was in the early days of ITV, one gets a 
certain sense of spent impetus in the comedy 
thrillers, the strident, March of Time technique of 
Searchlight, the Granadiers, the eked-out reliance 
on the formula successes of Spot the Tune and 
The Army Game. The big Royal Ballet project 
the other week was tremendously well worth 
doing, but was hardly the sort of thing to set 
the world on fire today. Perhaps Granada at 
present is just a step behind the times. like the 
Labour Party. Whereas the BBC has been going 
through one of its periodic spurts to catch up 
with public taste, like the Conservative Party. 
Fifteen years ago, Granada would have been 
foremost in trying to educate the troops (that 
was why it came into its own at the Election), 
but the well-fed citizen of the HP State veers 
between the opposed poles of BBC and A-R or 
ATV. 

(Continued on page 700) 
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Every day Sankey of Wellington make enough steel wheels to put 
nearly 4000 cars, lorries and tractors on the roads of the world. 
They make the chassis frames to go with them, and the body panels 


to go on top of them. 


You might think that producing more vehicle wheels than anyone 

else in Europe and more chassis frames than anyone else in the country 
is a position to rest content in. Sankey would disagree. You’ve heard 

of Sankey-Sheldon steel furniture? It’s the same Sankey. You’ve heard of 


Vendo automatic vending machines? Sankey make and market them. 


Add to these. activities large-scale pressing, welding, precision 
machining and assembly work of all kinds, and you have some indication 
of the exceptional breadth of Sankey of Wellington. There are few 


enterprises in the country that the word ‘enterprise’ fits so well 


Sankey of Wellington is one of the four works of Joseph Sankey & Sons Lid., 

and one of over 80 independent companies in the GK.N Group. These companies are 
concerned mainly with steel in all its forms and all its aspects, and there is prtually nothing 
in steel that is outside their scope. What one GK.N company cannot do, another can; 


and what all can do is to provide a service in steel as complete as you will find anywhere. 


THE (Ej K4éN GROUP OF COMPANIES 


FOR ANYTHING AND EVERYTHING IN STEEL 


GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LTD., HEAD OFFICE, LONDON WORKS, SMETHWICK 40, STAFFS, 
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On the other hand, it is fair to add that in 
the ITV world where unreason rules, enterprise 
sometimes boomerangs. Mr. Bernstein proposed 
to add to Granada’s recent programme on VD 
a notice inviting viewers to let the company 
know whether they thought the programme 
should have been shown earlier in the evening, 
and to younger people—which seems to me about 
as brilliant a piece of showmanship as I have 
heard of since Barnum sent customers to see the 
Egress. The suggestion was vetoed by the Inde- 
pendent Television Authority. 

- Still on the unsung, I have been meaning for 
some time to mention that whenever I catch the 
perennial Emergency Ward 10 (Tessa Diamond 
is forever) it seems to me extremely well 
sustained, and pleasantly warm and sane in its 
treatment of dilemmas easy to exploit over- 
glibly. And the same can be said, after its tricky 
start, of Probation Officer. 

This vein of didactic drama has been well 
developed by television. A recent episode dealt 
in an admirable, even startling and quite un- 
sniggering, frank way with the problem’ of 
sexual incompatibility in a marriage. This week 
conveyed more information-with-drama (a West 
Indian on probation can go home, if he wishes), 
while the main plot focused on an underworld 
feud with both sides united against the police. 
This rang particularly true, coming as it did 
hard on reports of the Pen Club trial. Extremely 
well directed and acted though they are, I still 
wonder why in such plays the criminals almost 
always seem to be cockneys? 

Footnote: I hold to the view I have often 


expressed that BBC TV’s news sense is less alert 
and lively than ITN, but must apologetically cor- 
rect my recent comment that they did not report 


Opera 


The Ghost 


By DAVID 


Ir is three years since 
Covent Garden first put 
on The Trojans and per- 
formed a priceless service 
for art by revealing to 
musicians and general 
public an undreamed-of 
masterpiece of epic 
drama and a staggering 
profusion of exquisite 
music buried so long 
under academy ignor- 
ance, critical misrepre- 
sentation and publishers’ suppressions. The 
achievement stands; but it is time to take the 
praise for granted and ask instead whether what 
has been done could not have been done better. 
The answer is melancholy and unequivocal. Time 
and again during recent evenings at Covent 
Garden the wretched ineptitude of some detail 
of production has opened an abyss between the 
grandeur of what Berlioz created and the pigmy 
mediocrity of what we see. 





Within the rather unimaginative context of 
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GRANADIERS 
appearing weekly in 


THE SONG PARADE 
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The Song and Dance programme 
with a style and distinction of its own 
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Nehru’s refusal to shake hands with Chou; 
apparently they did. I must have been wearing 
cloth ears. I now wear sackcloth ears. 


of Hector 


CAIRNS 


the original production, many of the faults of this 
revival are totally unnecessary and born of mere 
thoughtlessness. The booing that broke out after 
the Royal Hunt on the opening night was taken 
for an attack on the conducting; no one seems 


‘to have grasped that the voices of dissent were 


protesting, with scrupulous correctness, against 
the imbecility of playing this great orchestral 
landscape, without explanation in the pro- 
gramme, against a drop curtain representing two 
bronze horses of unimpeachably municipal 
aspect. 

There is nothing new about this sort of primi- 
tive negligence and muddleheadedness, but it 
sums up what is wrong with Covent Garden, and 
it stands out all the more horribly in a work of 
the classical simplicity and splendour of The 
Trojans. Apologists of the Royal Opera House 
wholly miss the point when they spread their 
hands with a bland ‘my dear fellow, I entirely 
agree with your criticisms, but we need more 
money, and we can’t always get Visconti to pro- 
duce for us.’ Lack of money and lack of adequate 
rehearsal space are real, persistent and under- 
rated difficulties at Covent Garden. But what the 
critics complain of is something that goes much 
deeper and has nothing to do with economics, 
size of premises, or genius, but springs from an 
instinctively shoddy attitude of mind, an indif- 
ference to artistic standards that has eaten into 
the very stones of the place. 

Do we have to engage a famous foreign pro- 
ducer before we can hope to see the ghost of 
Hector stalk with reasonable majesty across the 
scene? At Covent Garden the spectre is palpably 
on show at the side of the stage for the space of 
sixty bars, casting a shadow as big as a small 
whale, before it begins to move, sleuthed by its 
faithful spotlight, towards the couch of AEneas. 
Does it require genius to ensure that Aineas 
should start up out of sleep and see the ghost at 
the precise moment of the subito fortissimo in 
the orchestra—a simple but superb effect which 
is utterly thrown away at Covent Garden? Is an 
increased Treasury grant indispensable for %he 
observing of Berlioz’s stage directions at the point 
where Ascanius slips the ring of Sychaeus from 
Dido’s finger, or in the scene with the Trojan 
Horse? The whole of this huge scene is sadly 
miscalculated. The horse, the front half at least, 
is brought on much too early (with the boys of 
Edith Cavell Secondary School standing above 
the wheels and raising limp royal salutes to the 
crowd); so that Cassandra's horrified cry at the 
clash of arms inside the horse—‘They have 
halted—ye gods!’—is merely ludicrous, being 
delivered several minutes after the beast has 
visibly ground to a halt with its hinderparts 
buried in the wings. 

None of these, and similar, crassnesses was 
not perfectly avoidable. Each is a detail, but their 
cumulative effect is to whittle down the grandeur 
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of La Prise de Troie and reduce its tragic in- 
evitability to a succession of imperfectly executed 
tableaux. The first part of The Trojans, as Shaw 
said of Das Rheingold, is either an epic drama of 
destiny and of great forces grappling for mastery 
of a world, or it is a charade. In the second part 
the sheer flood of lyrical invention in the miusic 
partly carries the action. But for Troy production 
—not necessarily elaborate, but monumental, 
dignified, unfaltering—is of the essence. Even 
with Mariano Andreu’s safe but uninspiring 
décor (which economics will probably oblige us 
to live with for years to come) something more 
appropriately noble and convincing could surely 
be made of these opening scenes; yet Sir John 
Gielgud (who contrives some quite telling effects 
in the Carthaginian scenes) inexplicably fails to 
do so. The lighting is quite excruciatingly bad. 
Troy is also crippled on the musical side. Amy 
Shuard, though hampered by a weak lower regis- 
ter, assails her role with admirable determination 
and lungpower; but if ever there was a part for 
which nothing less than genius will do, it is 
Cassandra. It would be absurd to lay any blame 
on Mr. Pritchard, who took on The Trojans at 
a few weeks’ notice; his control of the score is 


' amazingly fluent; but his conducting makes its 


own contribution to the diminishing of Troy. In 
the orchestra the crucial difference between the 
two parts of the work, which is a difference not 
only in idiom but in the very quality of sound, is 
glossed over. Mr. Pritchard conducts with a con- 
tinual awareness of fineness of line and delicacy 
of texture—there is hardly anything in this per- 
formance that does not sound beautiful—but he 
is much more at home with Part Two, with the 
restrained but ravishing sensuality, the persistent, 
haunting sadness, the incredible sweetness of 
Carthage and le beau ciel d’ Afrique. 

In Part One the orchestral sonority is too un- 
troubled, too little deep and doom-laden. The 
frozen horror of the great ensemble on the death 
of Laocoon is not fully evoked (though the 
Covent Garden chorus is generally on excellent 
form); it is shaped on too small a scale. The 
chorus of invocation, ‘Almighty gods,’ loses 
austerity and size for lack of the pomposo of 
Berlioz’s marking. It is a matter of weight more 
than of tempo or dynamic: we do not feel the 
dark, insistent line of the double basses under- 
pinning the towering images of Cassandra’s dread 
in the secitative and introduction to her aria; in 
the music which introduces the ghost of Hector 
into A2neas’s tent the pizzicato notes accompany- 
ing the stopped horns are touched in so lightly as 
tqgsound positively skittish; the massive dimin- 
ished seventh chords which throb “beneath 
fEneas’s questions are lightened of all their 
Wagnerian monumentality. Troy is down before 
the opera begins. If I did not know that the oath 
was hollow and that nothing would keep me from 
a note of the music, even from*that stumbling- 
block (to me), the holy holocaust of Vestal 
Virgins, I would swear from now on to cut the 
first part and come in half-way through. I can 
well understand a newcomer dismissing (God 
forgive him!) La Prise de Troie as a theatrical 
failure which only fitfully embodies delusions of 
Virgilian grandeur. About the new Dido, the 
AEneas of Mr. Jon Vickers, and the lessons of 
this revival for future productions, I shall write 
next week. 
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In 1848, JENNY LIND attended a Fair held by the G.B.I. in the 
grounds of Chelsea Hospital to raise funds for a home for retired 
governesses. Because of the crowds, she took refuge in the Governor’s 
house, and, accompanying herself on the piano, sang for the special 
benefit of the boys of the band of thé’Caledonian Asylum who had 
pleased her greatly by playing a “Scotch” reel at her request. The 
Fair realised £2,000, and in 1849, the first G.B.I. home was opened 
in Kentish Town. 


One hundred years later, the G.B.I. has three homes for retired gover- 
nesses and private school teachers, and is catering for the needs of the 
active, the aged and the chronic sick. These homes, which house 
between 60 and 65 residents, cost the G.B.I. nearly two-thirds of its 
annual income to run. 


GOVERNESSES’. BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


(for the benefit of Governesses and private teachers) 
39 BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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The Prince’s Tale 


By E. M. FORSTER 


n 1954 there was a small conference of Italian 

writers at San Pellegrino, the place where the 
mineral waters come from. It was enlivened by 
the arrival of three strangers from Sicily—a 
poei, a prince, and their servant. The poet intro- 
duced the prince, who had no known connection 
with literature: Prince Giuseppe Tomasi di 
Lampedusa was his name. He was dressed in 
good black clothes of an unfashionable cut, sup- 
ported himself on a thick stick, and if spoken 
to bowed courteously and retired. He was of 
enormous size. The servant never left him— 
equally huge and blackened by the sun—and the 
strange trio moved through the conference as a 
single entity during their brief stay. 

Another visitor was Signor Giorgio Bassani, a 
man of letters, and a few years later he heard of 
the manuscript of a novel written by a Sicilian 
nobleman. He got hold of it, recognised its-value 
and realised that it was the work of the gigantic 
prince, who apparently had started to write it 
immediately after his return from the conference 
and had scarcely completed it at his death. He 
introduced it to the publishing firm of Feltrineili, 
which had already made a scoop over Dr. 
Zhivago, and was now to scoop again. For the 
sales of Ji Gattopardo have been enormous, both 
in Italy and in France, and now it arrives im.a 
good English dress to try its luck here.* 

It is a novel based on, or rather inspired by, 
family papers and family tradition. The House 
of Lampedusa had long been established in the 
island, and the novelist’s great-grandfather had 
witnessed the arrival of Garibaldi in 1860, and 
like the hero of the novel had been a passionate 
astronomer. This family and personal element is 
stamped on the book. It is not a historical novel. 
It is a novel which happens to take place in 
history. Only once does a historical character 
intrude—King Bomba—and he is rapidly reduced 
to domestic proportions. 

We first meet the hero, Prince Fabrizio, in his 
Palermo palace—a small one, the great palace is 
inland at Donnafugata. He is engaged in his 
daily recital of the Rosary, and as he finishes his 
anxieties return. Some are appropriate to the 
times, others to his character. Outwardly he is 
alarming and arrogant, and the family tremble, 
for he is in a bad temper this morning—the 
imminence of Garibaldi worries and confuses 
him, also coffee has been spilt. Inwardly he is 
honourable, intelligent, generous, sensuous send 
idle, and his anxieties are not ignoble for he is try- 
ing to sort out what is good in the approaching 
changes from what is bad. He cannot take the 
easy, aristocratic line that everything new is bad. 
Leaving his cowed children and accompanied by 
Bendicd, his floundering and adorable dog, he 
goes out into the garden which is scented almost 
to decay with the contending violence of flowers. 
(Bendicd makes short work of these.) And there 





*THE Leoparp. By —- di Lampedusa, 
Translated by Archibald Colquhoun. (Collins and 
Harvill Press, 16s.) 


are other troubles. A soldier has been found dead 
in the garden—no one could explain it, fighting 
for his king and country presumably, but he was 
dead and his guts came out. The Prince is dis- 
gusted, is compassionate, worries. It is an epic 
of worry rather than of high tragedy, and this 
gives it its peculiar power; serious worry; the 
personal and political issues are important and 
they can only be resolved in the night sky, by the 
stars. The army of unalterable law (for the stars 
were mistaken for that in the nineteenth century) 
continues invincible while kingdom and family 
fall, while the shield of the Leopard crumbles, 
while the Princely House trembles and contracts 
into Concetta, an old spinster, who, half a cen- 
tury later, throws away the mummy of a dog. 
Up in his observatory with his faithful Jesuit, 
the Prince can endure the present and the future, 
and can find the greatness he would have liked 
tu establish in his daily life. 

The first six chapters deal with the uneasy 
submission of all concerned to the House of 
Savoy. The scene is transferred to Donnafugata, 
the inland palace, where the Leopard seems to 
re-establish his failing power. The migration to 
Donnafugata. the’ merciless sun, the ubiquitous 
sand, the wails of the French governess, together 
with more subtle forebodings, are marvellously 
described, and here, amidst new intricacies, we 
get to know the second most important character 
in the book, the Prince’s. nephew, Tancredi. 
Tancredi is a fascinating study. He is a!most a 
very fine young man—brave, resourceful, charm- 
ing, energetic, kind, pleasingly ironical, and he 
loves his uncle who loves him. But there is 
something wrong about the lad, though it is diffi- 
cult to say what, something shoddy and sly: he 
is not exactly treacherous, but he is capable of 
treachery. He marries the rapacious daughter 
of a dubious mayor, for lust. Yet was she unsuit- 


Sunday p.m. 


Then, there were peacocks on 
the bowling green; other families 
than my own stared at eyes 

until the dark came out 


and threadbare dogs would wander to 

the confab at the concrete pool 

which, yearly drained, would show 
‘dead cracks and darker weed. 


This seed of Sundays holds on me 
and sets me restlessly about 

the trees that hang in dust-sheets; 
still I stare until the dark comes out. 


Ours is a need for showy endings: 
upon my children’s faces is a shout 
that kills all peacocks, 
sets the dogs to rout, 
EDWIN BROCK 
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able? Was he not well matched? Would he have 
done better with Concetta, his magnificent cousin, 
the youthful pride of their house, whose heart he 
broke? 

Tancredi had fought for the new order and 
does well out of it. He tries to work the old 
Prince in, and urges him to become a senator— 
other aristocrats have. But partly through 
grandeur, partly through indecision, the Prince 
refuses. He will acquiesce, he will even be 
courteous, but he will not co-operate. He bows 
and withdraws. Consequently his fortunes de- 
cline, and were the novel written by the heavy 
hand of Balzac we should leave him in utter 
destitution. We do not. We are concerned with 
worries, not with tragedy, and we leave him in 
1881, dying in such comfort as a capable doctor 
and a tolerable hotel can provide, and in the midst 
of his family so far as it survives. He has a series 
of strokes, and as the final one overwhelms him: 

Suddenly amid the group appeared a young 
woman; slim, in brown travelling dress and wide 
bustle, with a straw hat trimmed with a speckled 
veil which could not hide the sly charm of her 
face. She slid a little suede-gloved hand between 
one elbow and another of the weeping kneelers, 
apologised, drew closer. It was she, the creature 
for ever yearned for, coming to fetch him; 
Strange that one so young should yield to him; 


the time for the train's departure must be very . 


close. When she was face to face with him she 
raised her veil, and there, modest, but ready to 
be possessed, she looked lovelier than she ever 
had when glimpsed in stellar space. 

This giovane signora is only a recollection of 
a passenger whom he had seen on the train 
coming south. What genius, on the novelist’s 
part, to introduce her, at this supreme moment, 
and not some character already docketed and 
staled! 

What a tribute to the urbanity of death! The 
whole chapter scintillates with power and with a 
tenderness that is untroubled by pity. There is no 
summing up, no moral balancing, though before 
his consciousness weakens the dying man thinks 
what has happened to him and employs himself 
in separating the good moments from the bad: 
Bendicd had been a good moment. He dies his 
own death, and if we ask “Was he a success or a 
failure?’ we are using irrelevant words. 

Whether he is based on the novelist himself 
or on the novelist’s great-grandfather, the Prince 
Fabrizio lives on his own account. See him out 
hunting and killing minute animaJs in an enor- 
mous landscape. Observe him with his Princess, 
whem he bullies and who adores him. 

I first read this noble book in Italian, but my 
knowledge of the language is too slight to en- 
able me to judge Mr. Archibald Colquhoun’s 
translation. It does not flow and glow like the 
original—how should it?—but it is sensitive and 
scholarly, and the passage quoted above was a 
pleasure to transcribe. The difficulties of trang 
lation must have been considerable. For instance 
the Prince has a mistress, a peasant girl to whom 
he repairs when he is cross with his wife, and in 
a moment of intimacy she exclaims ‘Principone!’, 


.combining the feudal with the erotic in a way 


that amuses him, But how can ‘Principone’ be 
translated? We are given ‘My Prince,’ and no 
doubt this is the best that can be done. And 
‘Zione, which is what Tancredi calls him? It 
has to be ‘Nuncle.’ 

The translation is prefaced by a useful histori- 
cal note about the Risorgimento. Having read 
it the reader should go easily forward. Let him, 
however, not forget the stars. Fixed—as they 
are not today—in the black Sicilian sky, they 
look down upon the fortunes of men, and offer 
to those who can look up at them not only 
escape but majesty. 


‘My, AFF ACH ‘ 
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The Treachery of FDR 


The Age of Roosevelt. Volume 2. The Coming 
of the New Deal. By Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 
(Heinemann, 63s.) 

To read this book in Washington, as I did, 
was an exciting experience. For to a degree 
that I would not have thought possible, Profes- 
so: Schlesinger made the Washington of 1959 
intelligible in a way that, without fully realising 
it. | had needed to have it made intelligible. He 
had recalled those early years of the New Deal 
when all seemed possible, when for so many 
Americans it was ‘bright morning’ and when, 
after the closing-in of the ice age under (though 
not because of) Mr. Hoover, the American way 
of life again seemed full of hope, not doomed to 
go the way of the condemned old social order 
briskly swept out of the way by thinkers like 
Mr. John Strachey. True, nothing could be less 
like the Washington of Roosevelt’s first term 
in- temper than the Washington of Eisenhower’s 
second, but the Washington of President Eisen- 
hower owes more than it would now be fashion- 
able to admit to the reign of FDR. 

It is now fashionable to write the New Deal 
off as inadequate or unimportant or inevitable. 
It ‘would have happened anyway. Maybe, but it 
happened in the way it did happen, for good or 
ill, because Roosevelt was the man he was. ‘That 
man may still be detested by his old school, 
Groton, but he is one of the half-dozen American 
presidents of the front rank, and this is the most 
impressive and convincing demonstration that 
Professor Schlesinger offers us. 

It is convincing for two reasons. Although 
Professor Schlesinger is a partisan and an ‘ad- 
mirer and devotes a good deal of time (usually 
with success) to defending both the man and the 
achievement, he is not a blind admirer and, as he 
hints more than once, will be less of an admirer 
in forthcoming volumes than he is in this. The 
other reason is that he does not deny that there 
was and is a Roosevelt mystery. Under that 
smiling countenance, behind that warm, friendly 
voice, in hiding behind that almost uniform 
affabilitv. was what manner of man? We do not 
know. Professor Schlesinger suggests, I think 
with justice, that there was a great deal of re- 
ligious and political simplicity at the centre, but 
no one knows. It is not enough to say that 
FDR was devious or evasive; he was both. But 
the public persona was so perpetually on exhibi- 
tion that the real man behind it disappeared and, 
perhaps, can never be recovered now. Wisely 
eschewing all attempts to penetrate where there 
is no adequate evidence, Professor Schlesinger 


beauty 
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JONATHAN CAPE 


WY iuuias PLOMER. 


The vulgar cruelties of, South Africa; the 
bright elegance of Asia and the Aegean; the 
damp, melancholy humour of English soci- 
ety: Plomer’s COLLECTED POEMS explore 
these diverse worlds with wit, compassion, 
exuberant laughter and a strange, grave 


can only show us what FDR did, how he did it, 
and suggest that perhaps there was no mystery 
after all, that the inner and secretive man was 
simple in his ideas and passions. He was the 
‘common man’ with most uncommon powers. 

Then there are Roosevelt’s extraordinary 
powers not only as a politician. but as a leader. 
Those powers justified his disregard of the rules 
of ‘sound administration,’ which he disregarded 
in a way that shocked his predecessor and, I 
suspect, his successor. It was not merely that he 
‘played it by ear’; he played a tune that no one 
else could hear, since no one else was President 
of the United States. To hear that tune, it was 
necessary to go ‘outside of channels’ and for that 
it was necessary to listen to many foolish, self- 
seeking, fanatical, doctrinaire people. But the 
instinct that made FDR ‘waste time’ that way 
was one of his saving instincts. It made him 
capable, sometimes disingenuously, of appeals 
t» the nation that worked miracles of faith and it 
inspired a devotion that is very different from the 
affection and trust with which the American 
people regard President Eisenhower. Roosevelt 
stirred a deeper love, a deeper hope, than any 
American in this century has done in America. 

But FDR also stirred a deeper hate than any 
American has done in this century. With great 
and malicious skill, Professor Schlesinger quotes 
a whole series of prophets of doom for whom, 
after the first few critical months. FDR was a 
nuisance, then a ‘traitor to his class’ (I can 
remember a member of a great New York family 
telling me how he retorted to a group of business- 
men who used this cliché, ‘he isn’t a member 
of your class. He’s a gentleman. not a business- 
man.”) Professor Schlesinger only hints at the 
torrent of pathological hatred and slander that 
was poured out on the President and his wife 
from 1934 on. As.a ruling class, the American 
rich did not come well out of their ordeal. 

Professor Schlesinger brings back. w’'th 
great dramatic flair. the nonsense that the better 
people poured out. It seems impossible to credit 
it now, but they believed that the country was 
rallying round them to save the American way of 
life. A prominent and exceptionally open-minded 
Republican told me. in 1934, that they would 
win a hundred seats in Congress! They were re- 
duced to an impotent faction, incapable of carry- 
ing out even the formal duties of an opposition. 
Indeed, the incompetence of the Republicans in 
these years was so great that it diminishes FDR’s 
achievement as a political wizard. And it cer- 
tainly bred illusions of effortless superiority for 
which FDR—and less eminent Democrats—paid 
dearly in later years. 
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It was a famous victory, but a victory over 
what? It was a victory over a curiously obsolete 
view of the nature of the American economy 
and of the adjustments due from the federal 
government to the badly seized-up economic 
machine. In the medizval sense of the term, the 
enemies of the New Deal were ‘realists’; they 
believed that words. slogans (it is too flatiering 
to call them concepts), were tangible realities. 
What would Mr. Jefferson have said? What 
would Grover Cleveland have said, or Calvin 
Coolidge? In face of a catastrophe that meant 
immense human suffering, a great part of the 
rich showed no sense of richesse oblige. Many 
behaved like the characters in a novel by John 
O’Hara, showing an unworthy concern for 
trivial and selfish things. One of the most 
eminent, arrogant and _ self-satisfied of the 
enemies of the New Deal, Richard Whitney, 
embodiment of all that was ‘best’ in American 
society, was to go to gaol as a bullying swindler. 
but it is to be feared that his fellow Grotonians 
had more sympathy with him than they had with 
FDR, the ‘traitor.. The famous headmaster of 
Groton, Dr. Endicott Peabody, comes out of this 
story much better than his old boys did. 


It was also an_ institutional victory. The 
American society that took the strain of the war 
and has since taken the strain of the cold war 
was remade, in time, by the New Deal. So many 
institutions taken for granted today were bitterly 
opposed novelties then. How many American 
businessmen realise today that one reason for 
the social unity and peace of modern America 
is the New Deal, which gave -millions of the 
hungry and frightened a feeling that they, as 
well as former members of the best Harvard 
clubs, belonged to the country? If America was 
made by businessmen, it was saved by. polliti- 
cians and by the master politician. How it was 
done is described here in a most. brilliantly 
organised narrative. The account of the com- 
plicated administrative set-up is a masterpiece. 
So are the portraits. Some are very unkind. like 
that of Henry Wallace. Some are comic (at this 
distance), like the description of the performance 
of Senator Pittman at the London conference. 
Some are possibly unduly sympathetic, like the 
portrait of Ickes. But at the centre of the system 
(or the web) was the President. What he was we 
will never know, in all probability, any more than 
we come to know here. A splendid success. this 
book may even make the ranks of Tuscany, say 
in the Knickerbocker Club, cheer. May, not will, 
I hasten to add. 

D. W. BROGAN 








\— THE LAST BUGLE. 


An unusual American ‘war-novel’, short on 
horrors and hysteria: a tense, thoughtful 
story of a good soldier and the concept of 
authority. RICHARD MULLINS, who lost 
a leg at Colmar, writes, from experience, of 
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Wit, of Course 


Collected Poems. By William Plomer. (Cape, 18s.) 
Lona, long before consolidation was the cry, 
long before the Movement, William Plomer was 
writing verses that kept a tight rein on both feel- 
ing and technique and he has been doing so ever 
since, uninfluenced by anything. This could be 
a sign of strength. His main line of development 
was in the direction of a personal kind of satire, 
of comic-horror poems, though, as the blurb un- 
kindly puts it, this characteristic territory of his 
has ‘lyrical and sensuous oases.” 

The lyrics, especially the ones concerned with 
places, have the charm of clarity, uninflated feel- 
ing, precision of observation and technical adroit- 
ness (which sometimes flops: “The Gingko Tree’ 
has a prose translation provided in a footnote 
which is a better poem than the poem itself). 
Sometimes there is simply a lack of content, both 
of feeling and of thought. (See, for example, how 
‘September Evening’ fritters away into a trivial 
sentimentality.) Still, there are some fine complete 
poems—‘Corfu’ is one—and some excellent in- 
stances of a visual imagination working nicely, 
for example in ‘Snake Park,’ where 

the long Ringsnake brought from Lembuland 
Poured slowly through an opening like smoke. 

In the Ballads, the targets for Mr. Plomer’s wit 
are such familiar and easy ones as the futile well- 
born, the fatuous rich, old tarts, vegetarians and 
tiny suburbanites protected from the rain by 
jerry-built feelings. The gimmick is to chaf about 
them in light and brittlé verse and suddenly 
introduce, in light and brittle verse, something 
melodramatic, horrific or disgusting. This has less 
to do with satire than with bullying. Good satire 
enlarges the objects of its attack in the process 
of demolishing them. The aim of these poems is 
to belittle them. Where the gimntick is not being 
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“This book petrifies me. Automatically’ 
relegates Orwell’s 1984 and Huxley’s 
Brave New World to the nursery for the 
toddlers’ bedtime reading.’’— 

KENNETH ALLSOP, Daily Mail 
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had to 


by Constantine Fitz Gibbon 


“Our first real political novel in donkey’s 
years. All praise to Mr. Fitz Gibbon” — 
RONALD BRYDEN, Spectator 


“As you put it down in the small hours 
of the morning you may easily find 
yourself murmuring ‘It could happen 


here, you know’ ”— 
RICHARD LISTER, Evening Standard. (16s.) 
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used, the poem is trivial and empty. Where it is, 
the effect seems to me neither absurd nor terrify- 
ing, but tasteless—even, at the worst (‘The Self- 
Made Blonde’), to have an unpleasant smell of 
cruelty about it. When I read that poem and think 
of Auden’s ‘Victor’ I wag my head. 

I know these poems are meant to be read aloud. 
And just as there are ballads which are the job 
for bellowing in a back room, but nowhere else, 
so these, too, have their place, as has been proved 
—in poetry dens. After a lot of the proper stuff, 
what honks of relief will recognise that poetry 
can also achieve such a title as ‘The Flying Bum’ 
and such a punch-line as 

Tomorrow Mrs. Clunch 

Will have no drudge to cook her blasted lunch. 

Of the Ballads, I like very much ‘Bamboo,’ 
which is not characteristic, and “The Heart of a 
King,’ which is. The last must, therefore, have 
a saving grace the others lack. And it is, of 
course, wit. It’s funny, and the others are not 
funny enough. If they were, their unpleasant 
qualities would be dissolved in the wit and the 
taste would be fine. NORMAN MCCAIG 


Waterloo—and After 


Waterloo. By John Naylor. (Batsford, 21s.) 
The Last Years of Napoleon. By Ralph Korn- 
gold. (Gollancz, 25s.) 
The St. Helena Story. By Dame Mabel Brookes. 
(Heinemann, 30s.) 

WELLINGTON’s complaint, that he read so many 
conflicting descriptions of Waterloo that he would 
soon believe he hadn’t been there himself, appears 
on the title page of the latest of Batsford’s hand- 
some monographs on British battles. John Nay- 
lor can quote it with some complacency, for he 
has marshalled the conflicting descriptions into 
a clear-cut account that makes tactical sense 
enough to have persuaded Wellington that he 
had been there after all. It is a vivid picture, too, 
from Napoleon’s appearance at the Théatre 
Frangais, smiling in a box, before he left for the 
frontier, to nightfall a week later, with Belgian 
peasants and British soldiers killing and stripping 
the wounded on the battlefield, and Napoleon 
standing, with his arms folded, alone and silent 
by a camp fire at Quatre Bras, staring in the 
direction of Waterloo, morne plaine. 

Like the other authors in this series, Mr. Nay- 
lor draws heavily and effectively on personal 
records: the reminiscences of Mercer, who 
commanded a nine-pounder battery- of horse- 
gunners in the battle, are lucid, lively, honest 
and humane—war-reporting as good as anything 
of Russell’s from the Crimea, and a good deal 
better than the flights of fancy dispatched these 
days, under phoney date-lines, by some of the 
highest-paid of our current practitioners. 

Wellington blundered strategically in the open- 
ing phases of Waterloo (he would hardly quarrel 
with the summing-up here, for he admitted to 
having been ‘humbugged, by God!’); Napoleon 
began strategically well and ended tactically 
badly. Mr. Naylor brings this out clearly, 
though he stretches something of a truth into 
much of an over-simplification in saying that 
Napoleon was a politician first ‘and only secondly 
a soldier.’ But what was probably the most de- 
cisive factor in the battle (more so even than the 
arrival of the Prussians) was the parade-ground 
steadiness of ‘the only remaining professional 
force ... the least reformed in Europe’—the 
British infantry—against the blind assault in 
columns that had triumphed in the revolutionary 
wars, and gone on triumphing against weaker 
European forces, commanded by generals whose 
tactics were more old-fashioned even than Wel- 
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lington’s, and whose troops were less well-discip- 
lined. The author does well to preface his account 
of the battle with chapters on ‘the arms’ and ‘the 
men,’ for the English musket, the Brown Bess, 
was a slow-firing, inaccurate weapon (only a 
few regiments d’élite had the rifle yet) and it was 
the skill and steadiness of the British infantry, 
who held their fire until they could fire with 
effect, that enabled defence in line to overthrow 
attack in column. 

Wellington, Napoleon and the egregious Sir 
Hudson Lowe were all born in the same year, 
1769. After Waterloo, there remained to the first, 
half a long life-time of service and of fame; to the 
second, six exiled years of indignities at the hands 
of the third—the mean, suspicious and fractious 
Governor of St. Helena. There is an immense 
literature on Napoleon’s last years, and Ralph 
Korngold, an American writer (scholar is too 
strong a word), in constructing a tightly packed 
study of the captivity, has had the advantage of 
drawing on Bertrand’s newly discovered manu- 
script diaries as well as the more familiar and 
much worked-over material. Almost everything 
that is known about the neurotic Lowe, and much 
that is now surmised about him by psychiatrists, 
is assembled here, along with the story. of Napo- 
leon’s jealous and quarrelsome entourage, into a 
readable narrative, but Mr. Korngold embroiders 
the fascinating facts with his own rather jejune 
fancies, and he is so ignorant of English usage 
as to write of ‘Hon. Creevey’ and ‘the Reverend 
Vernon,’ and of European military history as to 
believe that Minden (a battle honour on the 
colours of the 20th, present at Napoleon’s 
funeral) was a victory ‘won by the British over 
Napoleon’s generals in Spain.’ Like most people 
who, quite understandably, have taken against 
Sir Hudson Lowe, he is too uncritical of Napo- 
leon himself, a sulky and vulgar egotist. 
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A charming figure in the St. Helena story is 
, that of Betsy Balcombe, the English tomboy in 
her teens—daughter of a local agent of the East 
India Company—who amused and innocently 
distracted the lonely Emperor. Dame Mabel 
Brookes is a collateral descendant and she. too, 
has written a long, detailed account of the last 
years, based on family material and her own 
tireless note-taking on the spot, less exhaustive 
than Mr. Korngold’s, but fresh and evocative 
about the island itself, then and now; just as 
damning about the intrigues of the English offi- 
cials and the dingy personality of the Governor; 
and as little perceptive about the self-deceiving 
self-importance of his prisoner. Many of her de- 
tails are new and interesting, though one, in- 
cidentally, is misleading. It is true that ‘twelve 
British Grenadiers’ carried Napoleon’s coffin to 
its grave, but to put it in this way is to suggest 
(and perhaps to believe) that the bearers were 
guardsmen: in those days each regiment of the 
line had its company of tall grenade-throwers, 
and these were grenadiers of the 20th Regiment, 
now the Lancashire Fusiliers, which still owns 
the copy of Coxe’s Life of Marlborough that 
Napoleon presented to the regiment that guarded 
him at Longwood—a present that Lowe 
characteristically ordered to be returned to the 
donor and that the regiment had to petition to 
have restored to its possession after Napoleon’s 
death. Napoleon was, in H. G. Wells’s words, an 
adventurer, a wrecker and a scoundrel, and he 
was beaten in the field by a British soldier who, 
whatever his relative quality as a general, was 
immeasurably his superior as a man. It is all the 
more a matter for shame that after his defeat 
he should have been humiliated, in Britain’s 
name, by a pettifogging tyrant who was by at 
least as great a margin his inferior. 
CYRIL RAY 





The Communist 
Party of 
the Soviet Union 


LEONARD SCHAPIRO 


The first fully documented history. 63s 


‘An altogether admirable completeness, 
lucidity and concision. He has presented 
the careful reader with the opportunity, 
hitherto non-existent, of arriving at a 
deeply informed opinion, based on abound- 
ing evidence, of what the Soviet regime 

is about.” Edward Crankshaw: Observer 


The Victorians 


SIR CHARLES PETRIE 


‘Sir Charles Petrie writes vigorously, 
informally and with a ready wit. His 
book is the story of a social revolution 
of which the present generation are the 
heirs.” John O’London’s Ilustrated, 30s 
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Down and Out in the Vicarage 


A Clergyman’s Daughter. By George Orwell. 
(Secker and Warburg, 18s.) 

The Knights of Malta. By Roger Peyrefitte. Trans- 
lated by Edward Hyams. (Secker and War- 
burg, 18s.) 

The Starved. By Arthur Thompson. (Arthur 
Barker, 13s. 6d.) 

Crusading for Kronk. By Stanley Price. (Gol- 
lanez, 13s. 6d.) 

SOMETHING Odd happens to Orwell’s novel on 

page ninety-six. After a leisurely opening that 

takes Dorothy, the pale, put-upon daughter of 
the Rector of St. Athelstan’s in Suffolk, from 
cold bath and chores at five in the morning, 
through the crippling rigours of a day about the 
parish business, right up to the midnight manu- 
facture of some cardboard boots for a pageant; 

after confidently, sardonically establishing a 

flock of minor characters, from the feckless, 

autocratic Rector himself down to the local 

scandalmonger, Mrs. Semprill; after creating a 

solid frame for Dorothy and clumsily endowing 

her with at least one pronounced character trait 

—a horror of sex; Orwell takes her memory away 

and sets her wandering about the country. In 

what follows, she dwindles and fades to such an 
extent that she can’t be said to be having adven- 
tures; she’s simply the device through which 

Orwell gives us three very entertaining and quite 

distinct documentaries. There is something oddly 

attractive about ‘inside stories,’ particularly when 
they have to do with the techniques of poverty, 
the swindles and stratagems by which the sub- 
merged tenth survives. I suppose this is one of 
the things that drew Orwell to Miller’s Tropics; 
it’s certainly the whole interest of his own Down 
and Out in Paris and London. And it’s this con- 
tinuing interest in vagrants and chisellers that 
makes for the lively moments of A Clergyman's 

Daughter (published two years later) while com- 

pletely disrupting any pretensions it might have 

to a formal plot. 

First, there is an experience of hop-picking in 
Kent, a piece of fresh, unsentimentalised report- 
ing. Then, broke again, the girl comes to rest in 
Trafalgar Square with a ruck of tramps, heaped 
nine-deep on a bench for warmth. This nightmare 
episode is experimentally presented in playlet 
form. And finally, a job found for her as a 
teacher gives Orwell the chance for a scarifying 
indictment of swindling private schools; the 
piled-up Dickensian torments of Mrs. Creevy’s 
‘Academy for Girls’ are interspersed with intru- 
sions from Orwell the essayist. And a conclusion 
of sorts is managed. The girl is allowed home, but 
now, as arbitrarily as her memory left her and 
returned, her faith has gone. She is left pasting 
up paper armour as the author reflects: ‘faith 
and no faith are very much the same provided 
that one is doing what is customary, useful and 
acceptable.” Not very convincing. Orwell was in 
fact his own severest critic in that he subsequently 
refused to allow this novel to be reissued and is 
even said to have bought up and destroyed as 
many copies of it as he could. 

M. Peyrefitte has fewer difficulties in maintain- 
ing development and direction, since his latest 
novel appears to be yet another of his romans a 
clefs. de St. Pierre, ‘inside stories’ with a dif- 
ference. This author has finally persuaded me that 
I loathe novels-with-keys, espetially when—as 
with M. Peyrefitte—real and fictional persons 
jostle one another about: it becomes impossible 
to attach any meaning to either. After all, one’s 
never getting the truth, just a mass of facts mam- 
mocked by imagination. But there’s every sign 
that a lot of research of some kind has gone into 
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tale of wicked Cardinal Canali’s attempt fo gain 
control of this immensely wealthy and powerful 
international Order. Earlier works of M. Peyre- 
fitte have been received with jubilant acclaim, 
but I think even the staunchest aficionado of 
Vatican in-fighting will find this one hard going. 
Never have the fades sinuosities of papal diplo- 
macy shown in a poorer light; Cardinal Spellman, 
for one, takes a frightful beating. “Ivy havé ‘hot 
written this book to destroy, but to build, to add 
something to that beautiful edifice, the Holy 
Catholic Church,’ says the author. Someone’s 
tongue is in their beatific cheek. 


The Starved might almost stand as a sinister 
postscript to A Clergyman’s Daughter, Dorothy 
twenty years on. Maud Radford, deprived of 
affection in childhood, sits grimly by while her 
mother dies, dismisses Mildred, the old servant 
and companion, and settles down to solitude in 
gloomy Greystones, nursing her obsessions, living 
off cabbage-stalks, snubbing the vicar, and writing 
passionate letters to a neighbouring son of the 
soil. Eventually she gets a meek, broken-down 
husband; Mildred returns; a niece comes to stay: 
but none of this checks the growth of her 
spinsterish fantasies. Mr. Thompson plots the 
stages of her disintegration quite subtly; and the 
stilted, nagging dialogue makes for eeriness. But 
fantasy invades more than Miss Radford’s mind. 
The prologue, retailing parental infidelity and a 
suicide, doesn’t really account for Maud’s subse- 
quent queerness, and that niece is pert and self- 
possessed in the face of lunacy as no child has 
been since Alice. Crusading for Kronk is a neatly 
satirical piece of book-spinning in what has been 
called the post-Waugh manner. Young Cornell 
Grant, a fairly innocent American, is sent to 
Europe to sign up big names for a new magazine 
‘that will do culturally and intellectually for the 
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West what NATO has done for it militarily.’ 
Bella, back in Washington, melts from his 
thoughts on shipboard before the blandishments 
of Imogen Barrington, a latterday Mrs. Viveash, 
and other of his American loyalties suffer similar 
fates at the hands of witty, wise, decadent Europe. 
Light, amusing, just the thing for an Imogen-less 
boat-trip, Kronk bears on its jacket the follow- 
ing eccentric, rather sickening enticement: 
‘«  . . the best first novel I’ve seen for two or 
three years,” says a leading British novelist who 
wishes to remain anonymous.’ 

JOHN COLEMAN 


The Trouble With Haldane 


Haldane of Cloan. By Dudley Sommer. (Allen 
and Unwin, 42s.) 


Lorp HALDANE was described by Haig as ‘the 
greatest Secretary of State for War England has 
ever had,’ and by Lloyd George as ‘the most 
confusing clever man I have ever known.’ Both 
these judgments were probably true. For the 
first distinction his only rival was Cardwell; and 
in support of the second claim there is a descrip- 
tion by Asquith (who was as instinctively favour- 
able to Haldane as Lloyd George was antipathe- 
tic) of how at one dinner, party ‘even the candles 
lost their lighting power in the complexities of 
Haldane’s explanations.’ 

On this occasion it was Einstein’s theory of 
relativity which Haldane was endeavouring to 
expound. This was another of his difficulties: he 
was addicted not only to opaque language but 
also to complex ideas. When asked by an inquir- 
ing general what shape of army he had in mind, 
he replied, briefly rather than simply: ‘an 
Hegelian army.’ “The trouble with Lloyd George,’ 
he said on one occasion, ‘is that he thinks in 
images not in concepts.’ The trouble with Hal- 
dane was exactly the reverse, and it was probably 
the major factor keeping him out of the front 
rank of political success. He began as the close 
and equal associate of Asquith and Grey, but 
although more imaginative than the former and 
more able than the latter he never achieved any- 
thing like their degree of public impact. He had 
no public magnetism; and although he was fully 
involved in politics for a quarter of a century, 
beginning on the extreme Right wing of the 
Liberal Party and ending as Labour leader in 
the House of Lords, he was always a rather de- 
tached and peripheral figure, more interested in 
furthering his own favourite projects than in the 
central questions of political controversy. 

It is relatively easy, therefore, to see why Hal- 
dane was not a wholly successful politician. What 
is more difficult to see is why he was such an un- 
popular one, In the early years of the 1914 war 
he was pilloried as a friend of Germany and a 
traitor to his own country. The press blew the 
campaign up to fantastic proportions. On one 
morning, in response to a suggestion of the Daily 
Express, he received 2,600 abusive letters at the 
Lord Chancellor’s residence. But a press, cam- 
paign alone would not have been successful in 
driving him out of office had it not had a basis of 
strong political hostility. ‘Quite apart from his 
administration at the War Office Haldane is very 
much disliked by my own political party,’ Derby 
wrote to Grey in 1915. ‘Although all hatchets are 
for the moment buried one cannot entirely forget 
all that went on before the war broke out.’ The 
second sentence was a typical example of Derby's 
capacity for getting the point slightly wrong. In 
fact there was nothing that ‘went on before the 
war which could have explained the Conserva- 
tive Party’s dislike of Haldane—a notably moder- 
ate and non-partisan member of the Liberal 
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Government. The dislike was simply based on 
prejudice, but it was none the less real for that. 


It is still not easy to see why it existed, how. 
ever, for all the evidence is that Haldane, 
although self-sufficient and a little remote, had 
a courageous buoyancy which, combined with 
his slightly ridiculous appearance, should have 
caused him to be both laughed about and re- 
spected. Towards the end of an elaborate dinner 
he was told that his habit of living was bad for 
his figure and fitness. He immediately offered to 
walk to Brighton—and did so in evening clothes 
and thirteen hours. In somewhat the same spirit 
he overcame a temperature of 102 degrees by 
drinking a bottle and a half of champagne and 
then proceeding to conduct a long committee 
stage in the House of Lords with, for him, 
unusual lucidity. Despite a bad head for heights, 
he made the first ascent in a War Office aerial 
device. If it could carry him, he thought, it would 
be seen to be perfectly safe for anyone else. 


Mr. Dudley Sommer provides a great deal of 
accurate detail about Haldane’s life and exten- 
sive quotations from his letters, particularly the 
daily ones which he wrote to his mother. As a 
result we are indebted to him for much valuable 
new material. And Mr. Sommer’s reflections on 
Haldane’s character are often penetrating and 
well phrased. But there are certainly faults to the 
book. Mr. Sommer suffers from a curious but 
constant incapacity to distinguish what is interest- 
ing from what is not. His quotations are com- 
pletely unselective. As Haldane wrote letters 
which were mostly both long and involved, the 
result is a mass of highly indigestible passages 
of small type. But Mr. Sommer does not stop at 
quoting from Haldane. He also finds it neces- 
sary to quote at length and at random from any 
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book on the period which he has read. For some 
time this habit was not too obtrusive, for it ap- 
peared that the principal work in the category 
was Ensor’s England, 1870-1914. Later, however, 
Mr. Sommer’s reading showed itself to be much 
more extensive, and we are given long extracts 
from the History of The Times on the Lansdowne 
letter, from J. A. Spender on the outbreak of the 
war, and from Sir Harold Nicolson on almost 
every subject connected with the reign of King 
George V. The object of this escapes me. Hal- 
dane’s views on anything, anyone’s views of 
Haldane, and Mr. Sommer’s own reflections on 
the events of the period would all have been in 
place. But to print the views of fourth parties 
on contemporary events not closely connected 
with Haldane is merely to confuse the purposes 
of biography with those of anthology. 


ROY JENKINS 


Demokurashi 


Nationalism and the Right Wing in Japan. By 
Ivan Morris. (O.U.P., 50s.) 


IN many ways the faint rabble-rousing of the 
post-war Japanese right !ooks pathetically funny. 
So do the names of some of the factions: 
National Essence Mass Party, Peerless Poetry 
Association. And the individual membership of 
these factions is unimpressive; the Anti-Com- 
munist News Society, for instance, is officially 
stated to have six branches and nine members. 
How petty they all look when set against the size 
and cohesion of such left-wing labour and student 
groups as Sohyo and Zengakuren. The post-war 
government, itself not exactly liberal, has even 
put some right-wing leaders in prison. One might 
imagine that the force behind such incidents as 
the 1936 putsch was dead, and that if there is a 
threat to Japanese democracy it lies, not on the 
extreme right. but on the extreme left. 

Dr. Morris's thorough and well-documented 
study persuades one to think otherwise. In Japan, 
he says, left and right ‘are situated at the 
extremities of an almost complete circle rather 
than at the opposite ends of a straight line’: they 
share remarkably similar views-about American 
bases, rearmament, the 1947 Constitution, and 
they attract the tough, the authoritarian and the 
blindly patriotic in a similar way. But the right 
has a far longer history and is much better attuned 
to Japanese tradition than Communism is. It 
is part of the prevailing temper of the provincial 
and rural areas, and is much more readily identi- 
fiable with nationalism, which Dr. Morris sees 
as the strongest underlying force in Japan. The 
Communists, after all, must look towards 
Moscow and Peking for guidance: the right wing 
need only be aware of kokutai—national polity. 

The mass of Japanese are still politically im- 
mature, and many of those who are not are 
cynical and apathetic. A succession of conserva- 
tive post-war governments has paid lip-service to 
demokurashi, and may continue to do so as long 
as foreign commitments demand it. But Japan, 
its population growing by a million a year, is 
perched—as so often in the past—on the edge of 
economic crisis: and if that crisis comes, Dr. 
Morris believes, such splinter groups as the Peer- 
less Poetry Association may find themselves—like 
their pre-war prototypes—in the position of 
activists in a popular cause. Less dangerous, per- 
haps, than for Japan to go Communist—at least, 
as far as the Western democracies are concerned; 
but a sad blow to those who thought, in 1945, 
that Western democracy itself was a wise and 


a &ANTHONY-THW AITE 


Clans 


Kentish Family. By Sir Hughe Knatchbull- 
Hugessen. (Methuen, 63s.) 
English Genealogy. By Anthony Richard Wagner. 
(O.U.P., 55s.) 

Tue story of the Knatchbulls is one repeated, 
with local variations, ten thousand times over the 
length and breadth of England. It is of interest be- 
cause it conforms so absolutely to pattern, not be- 
cause it tells of exceptional men. Springing from 
a tenant of Canterbury whose flock of Kentish 
sheep was more productive than his neighbours’, 
moving from insalubrious Romney Marsh to 
higher ground at Mersham Hatch, knighthood 
under the Tudors, baronetcy under the Stuarts, 
well-planned marriages, political place-hunting, 
a new Adam house costing £20,000 in 1767 
values, minor Cabinet office under Peel—what is 
it but the story of the rising Establishment we 
know so well? 

Sir Hughe Knatchbull-Hugessen is modest and 


knowledgeable about his Knatchbull forebears; | 
but nothing in the letters and diaries from which | 
he quotes contradicts the impression of small | 
self-centred men with an eye (as he says of the | 
fourth baronet) to the main chance. Apart from | 


politics, which they viewed much as a dentist 
views teeth, their lives were empty and unproduc- 
tive. Sir Norton used his enforced leisure under 





Dynamic, intensely sincere.’ Peter Green 
DAILY TELEGRAPH 

“The sensibility is true, the passion genuine.’ 
V. S. Naipaul N. STATESMAN 

‘A major novel of a new kind.’ Daniel George 
THE BOOKMAN 

‘He has the ability to describe young love in 
action with something of D. H. Lawrence’s 
power .. . genuinely lyrical writing.’ Joseph 
Taggart THE STAR 

“Mykle’s literary talent is one of the greatest I 
have encountered in forty years of reviewing.’ 
SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 18s 





the Commonwealth to write a Commentary on | 


the New Testament, later described as ‘entirely | 
wanting in depth.’ Otherwise hounds and cards | 
(and in one case canaries) left no place for litera- | 


ture or music or art. When Robert Adam pro- 
posed to adorn the new mansion with an Apollo, 
Sir Edward inquired only about ‘his appearance’ 

-‘I mean as to the difference of sex’—and tact- 
fully suggested ‘a sack or a little foldage of 
drapery to fall over.’ 


The Knatchbull family portraits are readable | 
enough (though perhaps overloaded with par- | 


liamentary minutia); but it is another question 


Pierre Teilhard 
de Chardin 


NICOLAS CORTE 


Translated and introduced by 
Martin Jarrett-Kerr, C.R. 


A concise introduction to the life work and 
a summary of the main criticisms levelled at 
the author of THE PHENOMENON OF MAN 
May 27 15s 


whether they bear out Sir Hughe’s contention | 


that ‘the manifold contributions of our county 
families to our national growth cannot easily be 
overstated.’ It is precisely because they propa- 


gated this myth that the old county histories, | 
stuffed with doubtful pedigrees, leave us so cold | 
today, and genealogy has fallen into disrepute as | 


the handmaid of snobbery. It is encouraging, 


therefore, that Richmond Herald has broken | 
away at long last from this stultifying tradition. | 


T. F. Powys 
H. COOMBES 


A critical study of the author of the novels 
‘that have seldom in twentieth century liter- 
ature found more original, and at the same 
time most traditional, expression... Mr 
Coombes’s book adds its considerable tribute 
and its powerful persuasion.” R. C. Churchi!l 
THE SPECTATOR 18s 


In his new book Dr. Wagner rescues genealogy | 


from its narrow county context and relates it | 
instead to ‘the developing framework of society’ | 


as a whole. It is a promising approach which, con- 


sistently pursued, can confer on his subject a new | 


dignity as ‘an essential tool’ of social analysis. 
Interest in family history is, of course, legiti- 
mate and salutary. Clans aid kinships and 
clienteles, because they have always influenced 
allegiances and alliances, are an integral part of 


English history. Our mistake, as Dr. Wagner | 


indicates, has been to take too narrow a view of 
family, identifying it with land and title. But the 
sheep-grazer or manufacturer who buys an estate 


and concocts a coat of arms is not the only one | 


who counts. If, with Dr. Wagner, we treat 
genealogy as a study of ‘social movement, both 
up and down’—not forgetting, either, such great 
horizontal movements as migration and settle- 
ment—then we shall find that the genealogies of 
cotters and husbandmen, of craftsmen and 
journeymen, have as much to tell as those of 
knights and esquires. And incidentally a great 
deal of nonsense and subconscious class preju- 
dice, which has little relevance to the world in 
which we live, may also go by the board. 

_ GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


Liturgy and 
Architecture 
PETER HAMMOND 


A reassessment of modern church architecture 
in the light of the new understanding of the 

Bible and liturgy. 
‘Timely, well written and profusely illustrated 
. a notable contribution.” THE ECONOMIST 
378 6d 


The Owl’s Watchsong 


A study of Istanbul 


J. A. CUDDON 


‘Most modern travel books are a form ot 
higher journalism; Mr Cuddon, who is « 
stylist and wit, has written a work of litera- 
ture.’ Bernard Bergonzi THE SPECTATOR 

Illustrated 25 
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“TREASURY CONTROL AND OUR FUTURE 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


It is a pity that Members of 
Parliament, when they were 
debating the second reading of 
the Finance Bill, had not had the 
advantage of reading the article 
by Mr. J. C. R. Dow in the May 
number of the Westminster Bank 
Review. I am not suggesting that 
the debate was below standard. 
Several members effectively 
brought home to the Chancellor 
the shortcomings of his control of the economy 
and rightly expressed the alarm which everyone 
feels at a Treasury policy which gives a boost 
to the home trade in the summer of 1958 and 
puts a restraint on it in the spring of 1960. Par- 
ticularly impressive was the contribution of Mr. 
Harold Lever, not because he quoted from this 
column, but because he made practical sugges- 
tions for stimulating exports, protecting the sterl- 
ing exchange and putting on a more selective 
control of investments—at home and overseas. 
But I think Mr. Dow’s article would have given 
greater force to the critics’ attack. Mr. Dow, now 
deputy director of the National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research, was once in the 
economic section of the Treasury—up to 1954— 
and knows from inside the sad story of Treasury 
attempts at economic control. The conclusions he 
reached after years of official experience were 
first, that while a steady rate of economic growth 
is the ideal, the government apparatus is hardly 
likely to attain it; secondly, that the control of a 
growing economy being a complex operation, 
the authorities should have not one simple 





method of control but various methods capable 
of being applied selectively (as Mr. Lever argued). 
The economy, he says, is an organisation in depth 
and the Government needs controls in depth. 
Finally he thinks that it is beyond the scope of 
budgetary and monetary policy to eliminate price 
inflation: it can only eliminate excess demand, 
which is not enough, All this suggests that Mr. 
Amory’s present mild restraints on banking and 
on hire-purchase trading will have little more 
than a nuisance value. ; 

In theory the rules for maintaining economic 
stability are simple enough. First, according to 
Mr. Dow, total demand should be less by a 
reasonable margin than the maximum which can 
be produced; secondly, demand should only 
expand as fast as the capacity to produce or as 
the capacity to pay for increasing imports, which- 
ever is the lower. The Treasury's difficulties arise 
in trying to apply these principles to an economy 
which does not follow a steady rate of growth. 
It is also handicapped by the fact that it cannot 
plan or even foresee the pattern of demand and 
can only guess as to how quickly the productive 
capacity is likely to grow. The Chancellor’s 
attempts to achieve stability must therefore be 
bungling attempts—in greater or less degree. And 
if his present attempts are designed primarily, 
as he has suggested, to restore a proper surplus 
to the balance of payments the chances are that 
they will be unsuccessful. 

In this connection I was intrigued by Mr. 
Dow's positive assertion that domestic policy 
could only hope to regulate the balance of pay- 
ments over a period of years. To ask that it 





COMPANY MEETING 





THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Sir JoHN M. BROcKLEBANK, Bart., Chairman of the 
Company, in a statement to stockholders for sub- 
mission at the 83rd Annual Meeting to be held on 
June Ist says: 

The Company suffered a great loss by the death 
last September of Colonel Denis Bates; his wisdom 
and leadership endeared him to us all. 

The situation for shipping has been worse rather 
than better; there are still too many ships looking 
for too few cargoes. To produce an improvement the 
volume of world trade must increase or more ships 
be scrapped. 

The 1959 surplus was reduced to £5,039,666 from 
the £5,670,919 of 1958—attributable almost en- 
tirely to Brocklebanks who had an unhappy year. 
Port Line profits were slightly down, but Cunard 
were better by more than that amount. The outlook 
in our North Atlantic passenger business, in freight 
and in cruising is more promising and therefore a 
dividend of 8 per cent is recommended. 

Last September the Minister of Transport invited 
a Committee under the chairmanship of Lord 
Chandos to investigate the problem of replacement 
tonnage for the weekly express service. We have 
co-operated to the very best of our ability. 

Our design team have examined a varicty of 
ships, but although their studies have produced 
minor improvements which collectively would re- 
duce cost and improve the profit we are still firmly 
convinced that two ships of about 75,000 tons gross 
with a service speed of 30 knots would be the. best 
and most profitable units to maintain our weekly 


express service which has shown itself the most 
efficient method of carrying passengers across the 
North Atlantic by sea. The Committee’s report is 
likely to reach the Minister shortly and I can say no 
more until he has had the time to study it. 

We are in process of acquiring Eagle Airways 
Limited and associated companies, one of the United 
Kingdom’s leading private aircraft operators. We are 
also investigating with B.O.A.C. and other trans- 
atlantic carriers air/sea exchange. Cunard has long 
expressed the belief that sea and air should be com- 
plementary rather than competitive. 

The new jets have made a measurable improve- 
ment in North Atlantic air travel and the airlines 
are catering for an enormous traffic increase. Not- 
withstanding, our carryings show healthy prospects 
for 1960. We do not forget that 70 per cent of our 
Passengers emanate from the U.S.A. and Canada, 

As regards building and operating subsidies, 
British shipping can be protected if the Government 
consider protection desirable and necessary; but 
flag discrimination is a menace difficult effectively 
to counter. Retaliation would achieve nothing and 
result in ships travelling full one way and empty 
the other. It might be that the Board of Trade in 
conjunction with the Ministry of Transport would 
have a better chance of success in countering this 
discriminatory policy than the Ministry of Trans- 
port alone. 

I express warmest thanks to all who work for the 
Group, ashore, afloat and now in the ais, and to our 
agents the world over. 
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should eliminate an unwanted annual deficit wag 
to ask too much of it. Most short-term fluciua- 
tions in the balance of payments, he says, have 
been due to changes in external conditions; a 
small part only has been due to fluctuations in the 
volume of imports. The present drop in the sur- 
plus cannot be ascribed wholly to the rise in the 
level of home demand. It was caused partly by 
the fall in ‘invisible’ income and by the rise in 
government expenditure abroad. It is therefore 
unrealistic on the part of the Treasury to attempt 
to offset the effect of these external factors by 
restraining home demand today. The effect might 
only be to restrain domestic investment and thus 
adversely affect exports in the long run. 

The proper objective of Treasury policy should 
be the stimulation of the export trade on which 
our whole standard of living depends. This 
should take two forms; first, the provision of aid 
for the underdeveloped parts of the world and, 
secondly, the settlement of the trade dispute with 
the ‘Six’ of the European Common Market. I 
believe the Government is doing all it can to 
promote the first. This is highly commendable, 
for there is no firmer guarantee for our export 
trade than a rise in the living standards of the 
poorer nations. More than two-thirds of the 
world’s population live in the less-developed 
parts. If India, for example, with a population of 
400 million now largely dependent upon agricul- 
ture, can rapidly increase her industrialisation, a 
vast new market will be opened up. The more we 
take from her, the more she will buy from us. 
Trade undoubtedly follows aid. The long-term 
future of our export ‘trade virtually depends on a 
successful solution of the capital problems of the 
needy~ nations. 

As for the settlement of the trade dispute with 
the European ‘Six,’ there were more hopeful signs 
over the weekend that Professor Erhard would 
act the honest broker and secure a slowing-down 
of the Hallstein proposals, which would mean 
the avoidance of any appreciable rise in the near 
future in the external tariffs of West Germany. 
It is vital for our export trade that we should 
link up with the Common Market, even if it 
means the gradual elimination of the Common- 
wealth preferences. The rate of expansion in 
Western Europe is higher than in the United 
States and likely to remain so. The growing 
industrial power of France, Germany and 
Northern Italy, aided by the free movement of 
surplus capital and labour, is a threat to our 
export position which we must take very 
seriously. 

Between the first quarters of 1959 and 1960 
our exports rose by £43 million a month or 16 
per cent. The greatest contribution to this in- 
crease was provided by our exports to Western 
Europe, which rose by 14 million a month or 19 
per cent. Our exports to the sterling area over 
the same period were up by £13 million a month, 
or 12 per cent., and to North America by £10 
million a month or 26 per cent. It would be 
dangerous to rely on the continuance of the 
boom in our exports to the US, for it is far too 
dependent on the motor trade. We must. there- 
fore, look to industr'al growth in Europe and the 
underdeveloped parts of the world as the key to 
our future as an exporting nation. The present 
measures of restraint put forward by the Trea- 
sury seem pitifully lacking in imagination. 
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My Bank ?... 


THE MIDLAND 
OF COURSE! 


e 





Go-ahead people prefer to deal with organisations which 
are equally forward-looking. So she—and thousands of 
other people—find the record of the Midland Bank con- 
vincing. Recently the Midland has originated a number 
of services new to banking: for personal customers, Gift 
Cheques, Personal Loans and Personal Cheques. Then 
special term loans for farmers and small businesses. All 
these were introduced to British banking by the Midland 
Bank. We think you also will find it worth while to have 
an account at the Midland, and make use of its many 
services which make life easier. If you would like to 
know more, go and see the Manager of your local branch. 
He is there to help you. 


Midland Bank 


THE GO-AHEAD BANK 
FOR GO-AHEAD PEOPLE 





MIDLAND BANK LIMITED - HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY « LONDON - E.C.2 
2,250 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 











—— HAMBROS BANK LTD. = 


RECORD FIGURES 


DIVIDEND INCREASE AND RIGHTS ISSUE 
THe 48th Annual General Meeting of Hambros Bank Limited 
will be held on June 2nd at the Offices of the Bank, 41 Bishops- 
gate, London, E.C.2. 

The following are extracts from the statement by the Chair- 
man, Mr. R. Olaf Hambro, circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year to March 3lst, 1960: 

The results of the election and the optimism it generated against 
a buoyant economic background inevitably started a wave of bor- 
rowing from the banks and the newly encouraged hire purchase 
companies. This, just as inevitably, was overdone. The first flush 
of enthusiasm has now been cooled off by a rise in the Bank Rate 
and other steps which the authorities have taken to discourage ex- 
cessive personal spending in order to keep our export trade and 
our balance of payments situation in a healthy condition. 

We who have worked in the City of London for many years 
have become accustomed and inured to these ups-and-downs in 
economic policy but they do not make the job of running an 
institution like ours any easier. All the same, these events have 
not prevented us from having an active and successful year as 
the figures in our Balance Sheet demonstrate. 

For the first time in the history of this Bank, our Balance Sheet 
total is more than £100 million, which compares very favourably 
with the total of £53 million only 10 years ago. 

INVESTMENT TRUST ISSUE 

One of the outstanding events during the year from our point of 
view was the issue of shares in Hambros Investment Trust. The 
capital was raised to £4,000,000 and £2,000,000 of the shares were 
offered to the Bank’s shareholders at 25s. The shares stood, at the 
date of our Balance Sheet, at a middle quotation of 41s. in the 
Market. 

SCANDINAVIAN SERVICE 

At the time of the “Outer-Seven” Treaty we introduced our 
Scandinavian Service. Its principal object is to facilitate the finan- 
cing of exports and imports between this country and Denmark, 
Finland, Norway and Sweden. This new service has given us more 
opportunities of using our intimate knowledge of these countties 
and has, we hope, still further cemented our very close friendship 
with them. 

The Scandinavian Service has also broadened our contacts with 
industry. Many British companies of ali kinds have made use of 
it. We deliberately designed.the scheme so that it would be as 
simple as possible to use. We have felt for a long time that there 
are many lively medium-sized and smaller firms, particularly in 
the Midlands and North, which could make greater use of the 
know-how and specialised services available from a merchant bank. 


THE DIVIDEND 

Turning to the figures, the Deposits are up by £7,523,828 (to 
£73,268,171) and the Acceptances by £5,471,664 (to £27,103,344). 
The ratio of Loans to Deposits is 24.56. The liquidity is again 
high being in Cash and Bills of Exchange 72.5 per cent. of the 
Deposits. 

The available profit of the Bank and its subsidiaries stands at 
£690,931, and after transferring the same amount as last year to 
the Contingency Reserve and paying the interim dividends, a 
balance of £420,993 remains; the Directors have decided to 
recommend final dividends of 174 per cent on the £10 and £1 
shares and of 3 per cent on the “A” shares, which will leave 
£134,649 to be carried forward 


‘*RIGHTS"* ISSUE 
The Directors have also decided that it is now appropriate to 
increase the Bank’s working capital by using the 500,000 
authorised, but as yet unissued, shares of £1 each. These shares 
will be offered on a “rights” basis to the holders of £10 shares and 
£1 shares; a circular letter giving preliminary details of the issue 
has been despatched to Shareholders. 
MOTOR BUS!NESS 
Hambro Automotive Corporation, our associate company 
which is engaged in selling British Motor Corporation cars in the 
United States, continues to set up new records. In the last finan- 
cial year its sales have exceeded £30 million. 


DEFINITION OF A ‘“‘BANK"’ 
The competition which comes from the other Banks and Mer- 
chant Bankers of the City of London is always welcome and is 
indeed the strength of the London money market. There is, how- 
ever, another side to the question which, in my view, requires the 
attention of those responsible and that is the definition of the 
names ‘Banker’ and ‘Merchant Banker’ which can be, and in fact 
are, used by all and sundry in London when applying for deposits 
from abroad. This makes it very difficult for foreigners to 
differentiate between what are regarded here as Banks and Mer- 
chant Banks and others who do not belong either to the British 
Bankers Association or the Accepting Houses Committee. 






















































































TOO LITTLE AND TOO MUCH 


From Our Industrial Correspondent 


HE National Committee of the Amalgamated 

Engineering Union, having sentenced Mr. 
Gaitskell to four months of sleepless nights over 
his defence policy, is now in a happy three-weeks’ 
labour over its own rules revision. Mr. Reg Birch, 
the leading Communist, soon to leave the 
National Committee for higher service (as divi- 
sional organiser in North London), will be joy- 
fully leafing his way through the union’s mystify- 
ing rule book, and the president, Mr. Bill Carron, 
will be trying, no doubt in vain, to prevent new 
internal excesses. 

For the sad truth is that the supreme policy- 
making body of the second largest union in the 
country is every bit as unsatisfactory an institu- 
tion as the Biennial Delegate Conference of the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union—which 
is saying a good deal. 

In fact, the great weakness of the AEU in 
recent years has been that the fifty-two members 
of the National Committee on the one hand, and 
the president, the general secretary, and most of 
the seven members of the executive council on 
the other, have frequently been pulling in oppo- 
site directions. 

The refusal to invite Mr. Gaitskell to speak to 
the conference was a case in point. He was re- 
jected partly because the National Committee 
thought that Mr. John Boyd, a senior member of 
the executive, who is the union’s representative 
on the National Executive of the Labour Party, 
was trying to force its hand, and it reacted 
accordingly. On the other side, we have the 
militant-sounding clause which the National 
Committee almost invariably puts in its annual 
wages resolution, demanding that it should be 
recalled if the employers do not concede the 
claim in full. They never do, and the committee 
is never recalled. 

The National Committee and the executive, 
of course, are part of the AEU’s elaborate system 
of checks and balances. Mr. Carron, Mr. Boyd 
and their colleagues are elected directly, either 
on a national or area basis, by the membership— 
or rather by the 8 or 10 per cent. of it which can 


»-be bothered to vote. The National Committee 


consists of two members from each of the 
twenty-six divisional committees, which are 
selected by the district committees, which are 
elected by the members. 


The theory behind such a constitution may 
have been excellent for a small craft union, with 
a highly interested membership. But the AEU 
now consists of a mixed million of skilled, semi- 
skilled and very slightly skilled workers engaged 
on everything from the precision jobs of a 
machine-tool shop to the repetitive processes of 
a motor-car assembly line. 

The AEU leaders would probably like to 
change the system of electing the annual policy- 
making conference. Some of them say quite 
openly that many of the present delegates could 
never win support from the members of the 
union in any election involving a general ballot. 
But if any change were to be made, the National 
Committee would have to sanction it, so the 
tug-of-war will probably go on for many years. 

The inadequacy of Mr. Cousins’s annual con- 
ference is of the precisely opposite kind. Mr 
Carron’s delegates take too little notice of what 
he says, and Mr. Cousins’s men take too much. 

The General Secretary’s dominance at the 
conference is achieved by arranging that he 
should make nearly every speech from the plat- 
form, however trivial the subject. Mr. Deakin 
used even to go to the delegate conference, of 
his Irish members and make headlong rushes 
across ground on which angels feared to tread. 

There is also a strange proceeding called an 
‘executive statement.’ Thus, if one union branch 
puts down a motion saying that Mr. Gaitskell 
is a nincompoop and should be shot, and another 
proposes a hearty vote of thanks to him for his 
inspired leadership, Mr. Cousins can make an 
‘executive statement.’ This is just another speech, 
not a printed document. In it, Mr. Cousins might 
point out that Mr. Gaitskell, like the rest of us, 
has good and bad qualities, and that if he were 
boiled in oil for a short period it might meet the 
case. The chairman could then put the executive 
statement to the conference, announcing, with 
the approval of the standing orders committee, 
that if the executive statement were carried, the 
two original motions would not have to be put. 
In the vast majority of cases the executive state- 
ment is carried. 

It would be wrong to make these points about 
the inadequacies of inner-party democracy with- 
out pointing out that mrany of those in the 
Labour Party leadership now suffering through 





have been very satisfactory. 


complete set. 





MUSICAL AND PLASTIC INDUSTRIES 


(Manufacturers of Musical and Electronic Instruments, Plastics and Gramophone Records) 
GROUP’S FUTURE VIEWED WITH CONFIDENCE 
; The 50th annual general meeting of Musical and Plastic Industries Limited was held on May 5 
in London, Mr. Ben Davis (Chairman and Joint Managing Director) presiding. In the course 
of his circulated statement the Chairman, after reviewing the financial results for the year, said: 
The sales and the profits of the musical instrument side of the business have increased and 


With regard to the plastic and toy division, we have felt very severely the competition of cheap 
Hong Kong goods and during the year have reorganised our factory in order to produce the 
more expensive type of plastic toys and fancy goods which do not compete with the cheap Hong 
Kong goods. This, of necessity, affected both our sales and profits: 

_ With regard to our “Gala” Records, four recorded Language Courses have been successfully 
introduced, known as “Instant French,” “Instant Italian,” etc., at the attractive price of 60s. a 


_ I mentioned last year that we were about to launch a small electric organ for the first time 
in this country and I am pleased to say that this has been an unqualified success. 

Our turnover for the first three months of this year is greater than that of last year and we, 
therefore, look forward to the future with every confidence. 

The report was adopted and the total dividend distribution of 32} per cent. was approved. 
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them are hoist with their own petard. If the 
nuclear disarmament crisis in the party this sum- 
mer leads to a little courageous thinking and 
talking on the relationship between trade union 
block votes and the actual views of the people 
those votes represent, there will be some gain. 
But past experience offers very little hope of that. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 

fhe issue of a Jamaica Government loan with 

a 64 per cent. coupon at 994 (1978-80) is 
another reminder that dear long-term money is 
now accepted by all the authorities as a per- 
manent feature of our times. It is a ‘nuisance, 
and probably an unnecessary nuisance if the 
Government would only be prepared to direct 
the insurance companies and pension funds as it 
directs the banks, but the private investor had 
better not dispute the facts but keep his funds in 
the medium-shorts such as Savings 24 per cent. 
1964-67 at 83;% and Funding 3 per cent. 1966-68 
at 834, which offer 164 points of capital apprecia- 
tion in seven and eight years. The publication of 
another wonderful report by MARKS AND SPENCER 
did something to steady the equity share markets. 
Sales have risen by 84 per cent. (against 4 per 
cent. in the previous year) while net earnings 
have advanced by 16 per cent. The percentage 
profit on turnover was nearly 14 per cent. against 
12} per cent. in the previous year. The fact that 
selling prices have been lowered suggests that 
the management is as skilled as ever. The divi- 
dend is raised to 40 per cent. on capital increased 
by the one-for-five bonus against an equivalent 





COMPANY MEETING - 


BUKIT PANJONG, LIMITED 





MR. D. F. TOPHAM’S STATEMENT 
Tue 40th annual general meeting of Bukit Panjong, 
Limited was held on May 10 in London, Mr. D. F. 
Topham (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

The profit for 1959 shows a welcome improvement 
on that of the preceding year. The crop harvested 
was 1,042,000 Ibs., against 962,000 Ibs. for 1958, and 
an estimate of 930,000 lbs., while the average price 
realised also showed a substantial improvement. It 
was thus possible to pay an interim dividend of 14d. 
per stock unit in November last, while a final divi- 
dend of 2d. per stock unit is now recommended, 
making a total distribution of slightly over 144 per 
cent., less tax. 

During the year, Seafield Amalgamated Rubber 
Company, Ltd., having acquired a majority holding 
in Ulu Yam Rubber Company, Ltd., made an offer to 
exchange your Company’s holding in Ulu Yam for 
an allotment of shares in Seafield. The offer, which 
was. very satisfactory, was accepted and, in turn, the 
Seafield shares were sold realising a profit of £21,367 
on the original investment in Ulu Yam. The proceeds 
of the sale have made a marked improvement in the 
liquid position and will help considerably in financ- 
ing our future replanting programme, and. also 
certain capital expenditure with which we are faced, 
including a new bungalow for our Manager, which 
is to be built this year. Your Board also recom- 
mend that, out of the profit arising from the sale of 
the Ulu Yam investment, a tax free payment of 2d. 
per stock unit be made to Stockholders. 

Tue Estate: Yields from the post-war replantings 
have again shown a steady improvement. A further 
area of 70 acres of old rubber was cut out and re- 
planted in 1959, and it is intended to replant a further 
area of 70 acres during the current year. 

The report was adopted. 
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314 per cent. The shares at 70s. 6d. yield only 
2.9 per cent. on dividends and 4.8 per cent. on 
earnings. I still think it is a dear price, buying 
Marks and Spencer over a twenty years’ purchase 
of the last annual earnings, but if the market fell 
to give a yield of over 3 per cent. I would prob- 
ably not hesitate to buy 


Motor Shares 

There are signs, said Mr. Hambro at the annual 
meeting of Hambros Bank, that British car 
exports to America will have to meet fiercer 
competition. The risk before the investor is that 
by the time the expanded new factories are turn- 
ing out hundreds of thousands of new cars the 
market in North America will have shrunk while 
the home market will have been temporarily 
saturated with the continental cars now streaming 
from the docks. If I were to make an exception 
I would perhaps keep JaGuarR, which is in a class 
by itself. At 49s. 6d. the ‘A’ shares return an 
earnings yield of 194 per cent. To buy this 
business at a little over five years’ purchase seems 
reasonable enough. In the motor-cycle trade I 
have criticised on a former occasion the manage- 


ment of ASSOCIATED MOTOR CYCLES for ‘missing |~ 
the bus’ in scooters. The company’s factories are | 
* now fully employed and order books are full. I 


would seize the opportunity of selling these shares 
which still yield less than 5 per cent. on earnings 
—over twenty years’ purchase. A switch into 
BSA might be considered. The motor-cycle and 
scooter side of their business. which accounted 
for 34 per cent. of their sales last year, is still 
doing well. Even on motor-cars, I am told, they 
make a profit. The small arms side has, of course, 
been cut down but on special steels they are now 
doing well. At 56s. the shares return 4.4 per cent. 
on dividend and 11 per cent. on earnings. 
The Common Market 

It is almost impossible to find out how individ- 
ual exporters will fare if some of the six countries 
of the Common Market start putting up their 
tariffs against us, but a number of important 
companies have factories inside the European 
fence—such as DUNLOP, ASSOCIATED PORTLAND 
CEMENT, BRITISH PLASTER BOARD, HOOVER, UNI- 
LEVER, and BOWATER. PHILIPS LAMPS is in a class 
by itself, being an international company with 
headquarters in Holland. If news is ever received 
that the UK is going to apply for entry into the 
Common Market, I really believe that this bear 
market would quickly come to an end. 


COMPANY NOTES 


ROPERTY company shares have suffered a fall 
Pwr the rest of the equity market, but share- 
holders in well-managed companies, soundly 
based, have nothing to fear. 

Western Ground Rents came to the market in 
1946 with a debenture issue, in respect of land, 
comprising about 12,000 ground rents, originally 
owned by the Marquis of Bute. Since then Cardiff 
Bay has grown into a profitable town, so that the 
reversions and freehold ground rents, as they fall 
in, must become increasingly valuable. For the 
year ended December 28, 1959, there has been 
only a small increase in revenue to £298,772, with 
a net profit of £86,291. This provides earnings 
of 35 per cent. for the 25 per cent. dividend. Sir 
Andrew Rowell, the chairman, in announcing a 
rights issue of one for four at 5s. per share, says 
that the £100,000 it will provide will further 
assist in the expansion of the company. Investors 
in the past have expressed their faith in this very 
able board of dfrectors and should have every 
confidence for the future. Their belief in the 
company’s success has shown them an apprecia- 





development subsidiary has returned profits for 
pushing the 5s. ordinary shares up to 72s. 6d. 
at which price they yield only 1} per cent. This 
is an exceptionally low yield for any investor 
to accept, but with a very strong balance sheet 
and excellent management, it may prove to be 
justified for those who are patient. 

A property company quite different from the 
above is Brixton Estates, which through its 
development subsidiary, has returned profits for 
1959 of £130,543. This is an excellent result and 
is an increase of 50 per cent. over 1958. Last 
year the capital was quadrupled by a three-for- 
one scrip issue, but the dividend is increased on 
the enlarged capital to 124 per cent. This is 
another example of a very well-managed com- 
pany. Under the chairmanship of Lieut.-Colonel 
Sir Francis Humphreys, the board by judicious 
investment has built up the value of these shares 
over a short period. At 23s. 6d. the 5s. ordinary 
shares yield only 2.7 per cent., but this must be 
accepted by those who believe that there are 
further plums to come from this company. 

Mr. Peter Scott, chairman of the Provincial 
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Insurance Co. Ltd., reports a change for ths 
better in the company’s affairs for 1959, premium 
income having increased by a little more thae 
£500,000. The Canadian business has been ser- 
iously pruned and will be further reduced in the 
coming year—this no doubt accounts for the 
underwriting profit of £99,097 against a loss of 
£84,101 for the previous year. The only other 
weak spot, the chairman advises, is their large 
account in South Africa, but their underwriting 
experience has been quite satisfactory in other 
overseas countries. The consolidated balance 
sheet shows total assets of around £14,000,000, 
and investments of about £10,000,000 are shown 
at or under cost. There has been an appreciation 
of some £5,000,000 in the company’s holdings of 
ordinary shares. The board of directors has now 
put into operation the scheme outlined last year, 
whereby the company’s employees could pur- 
chase the ordinary shares of the company on 
favourable terms, and over 43,000 shares have 
already been taken up. The dividend has been 
increased by 3d. to a total of 2s. 14d. per £1 
ordinary share. 





W.H.SMITH & SON 


(HOLDINGS) LIMITED 


Extract from the Chairman's 


The following is an extract from the statement by the Chairman, The Hon. 
DAVID JOHN SMITH, J.P. circulated-with the Report and Accounts for the period 


to January 30, 1960. _ 


° * In looking at the accounts this 
Financial year it must be remembered that 
Year we have changed the date of our 


financial year end, and we are in 
fact comparing figures for 43 weeks this financial 
year with figures for 53 weeks in 1958/9. 


a In the final paragraph of my 
Printing statement last year I referred to 
Dispute the printing dispute and warned 

shareholders of the adverse effect 
this was bound to have on the Company’s results in 
the current year. In the event the dispute lasted for 
seven weeks and during that time the supply of most 
newspapers and periodicals, with the exception of the 
London daily newspapers, ceased absolutely. I need 
hardly tell you how serious an impact this made on 
a business such as ours, where the newspaper and 
periodical sales constitute a very important propor- 
tion of our total turnover and where the possibility 
of making any worth-while savings in expenses 
during the period of the dispute was almost negli- 
gible. It is difficult to get an accurate estimate of 
what the true cost of the dispute was, but the Board 
are satisfied that it did not exceed £200,000. 


The Consolidated Net Profit for 
the 43-week year after taxation 
was £880,562. It is not easy to 
make exact comparisons between this figure and that 
of £1,167,190, the profit for the previous 53-week 
period, but bearing in mind the fact that these 43 
weeks include the best trading period of the year, the 


Accounts 


results might have been expected to be slightly better. 
The lack of improvement is, of course, due in part to 
the printing dispute but there is also the burden of 
rising costs which we expect to cover by the steps we 
are taking towards greater economy of operation. 
The taxation on the profit for the period (subject to 
provision for taxation for the previous periods no 
longer required) absorbed £915,201, leaving £880,562 
for appropriation. Net dividends for the ten months 
on the Preference Shares together with the Interim 
and proposed Final Dividend on the Ordinary Shares 
amount to £396,339. After these allocations, we are 
able to put to General Reserve £475,000 and to 
increase the Carry Forward by £9,223. 


stil We have decided to recommend a 

Dividend Final Dividend of 6 per cent. 

making 10 per cent. for the ten- 

month period. This is equivalent to maintaining last 

year’s rate of 12 per cent., but on the capital as 
increased by the one-for-ten Bonus Issue. 


Trading is becoming much more 
Prospects competitive. We accept this as a 

challenge which we are prepared 
to meet by the capital investment programme which I 
mentioned in my Statement last year, amounting to 
probably three million pounds or more in the next 
five years, and by the measures we have taken to 
improve and accelerate our staff training programmes 
and to offer more attractive conditions of employ- 
ment, 
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Supermarketeering 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


MECHANICAL handling is 
something which every 
woman hopes to attain 
for the food and the 
laundry; and avoid for 
herself and the children. 
So a Mechanical Hand- 
ling Exhibition ought, I 
thought, to be of some 
interest even to a female. 
But I found the large hall 
at Earls Court entirely 
filled with wholly incom- 
prehensible machines with men in overalls driving 
some of them round and round, and others going 





- pocketa-pocketa-pocketa of their own accord. 


Little buckets went around on overhead railways; 
long machines of a dull sheen shook gently as 
they screened one grain of sand from another; 
wheels were arranged like prize marrows, steel 
tubes like organ pipes; bolts and engines and glass 
tubes of whirling matter pounded away on stands. 
In the centre, rearing up towards the roof, were 
the beautiful iron giraffes: the cranes. 

It has long been my theory that, confronted 
with a machine she cannot understand, the nice 
girl’s only recourse is to say: ‘It may be pretty, 
but is it Art?’—and actually these machines 
were lovely to look at, as attractive as Swedish 
Play Sculpture, as hypnotising as a man with 
a road-drill. But two ten-year-old schoolboys 
had a better idea of their use than I had. 

So it was a great relief to find one machine 
that I understood. This was a plan for Auto- 
matic Marketing. One stage beyond the super- 
market, this scheme would allow the shopper 
to do away with the fussy handwork of picking 
up her goods and putting them in a basket. 
Equipped with a punch-card, she would roam 
among the displayed goods; when one of them 
took her fancy, she would simply offer her card 
for punching. On the way out, she would pre- 


her what to pay while another would collect 
her goods on the floors above and deliver them 
in a matter of seconds for her to take away. 

This is, I imagine, a development of the 
automatic vending that is gaining hold in so 
many factories—there are well over a hundred 
thousand machines now selling everything from 
milk to nylons. Presumably there is nothing 
like the sight of canteen personnel in action 
to make planners want to automate them out 
of a job. And when it is simply a matter of 
getting a packet of cigarettes or a bar of choco- 
late, no one could object to it. 

But this new development of supermarketeer- 
ing seems to me to have one very serious 
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ebjection to it—so serious that I hope it never 
gets going in this country at all. An ordinary 
supermarket, as we have come to know it, has 
two advantages: speed in getting the goods and 
the chance to pick and choose: twenty lamb 
chops are laid out in front of you and you 
pick the one you like: if you don’t want a 
dud avocado, you leave it where it is. But once 


allow a scheme where the customer is shown 


only a sample, and. we are straight back to 
the barrow-boy; serving from a supermechan- 
ised sales floor above is only a variation of 
‘serving from the back.’ And anyone over the 
age of ten who thinks that the sample would 
not necessarily be the pick of the group has 
my profound sympathy. Worse, there would be 
a great tendency to ease out the unstandardised 
food product altogether. 

The people who run this electric marketing 
are to pay a visit this week to Mr. Purkiss, the 
manager of the big Lyons supermarket at 
Olympia. Mr. Purkiss is a fanatical believer in 
the principle of self-service and fascinated by 
its problems. Change, for example: on the 
one occasion when he had to change the layout 
of the store, turnover was seriously down for 
four weeks. Variety: once that market had four 
salad creams; now they have only one—sales, if 
not consumer content, have increased. He thinks 
the idea of the hot-spot—the place from 
which anything will sell—is overrated (though 
the day I was there a crucial spot was being 
put to what I took to be the extreme test: 
rhubarb). Mr. Purkiss thinks there is a limit to 
the size of store that appeals to women, ‘8,000 
square feet at the most,’ but sees a great future 
for the out-of-town shopping centre. 

To my mind, the supermarkets will never 
completely win the day till they work out how 
to get the goods home; unlike Americans, the 
British do not always have cars, and even less 
often let the little woman have the car for 
shopping. Lyons stopped their delivery service 
when they started their supermarket, and others 
feel the same. Nor have many of the supermar- 
keteers’ realised that self-service in itself gets 
you nowhere—not when five women, crashing 
together with heavily laden baskets in a confined 
space, can make as much trouble for themselves 























sent her card, and one machine would show ‘Keep your politics out of my fish.’ as five hippopotamuses. Some are far from solv- 
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ing the question of supply, so that at my local, 
for instance, we have, instead of the cheerful face 
of the old-time grocer, the cheerful rump of the 
supply girl, forever hanging down the vegetable 


Design 





Meet the 


By KENNETH 


Wuat is an architect? 
When eager young Brian 
Cooper asks that ques- 
tion in Brian Decides on 
Building (a Chatto and 
Windus Career Book for 
Boys) he gets a surprising 
answer. ‘The Architect,’ 
says Tom Preston, a 
builder with weather- 
beaten face, crinkly hair 
and very white teeth, ‘has 
the eye for what looks 
right, and the flair for design and layout.’ That 
statement doesn’t ring true. House-builders don’t 
usually say such nice things about architects (if 
they did they might use one more often). Nor 
would they be wise to make such a generalisation. 
Dozens of architects who are good husbands, 
conscientious fathers and competent hi-fi opera- 
tors ought never to be trusted with the siting and 
design of anything larger than a dog kennel. 

I mention this only because you need to be on 
your guard against the hard-selling techniques 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
which is shortly to organise an Architecture Week 
with the object of telling you about the virtues 
of a neglected profession. Among the proposed 
propaganda gimmicks there will be an exhibition, 
available to local authorities, amenity societies 
and so on, entitled ‘Meet the Architect in Your 
Life.’ (By a happy coincidence this follows closely 
on a Lever Brothers strip-cartoon campaign to 
introduce personal daintiness to the architect.) 
The exhibition is designed specifically for the 
clod-masses and includes snappy, informative 
stuff about Unborn Generations Living Within 
the Framework of. the Architect’s Vision. Words 
like ‘integrity’ and ‘honesty’ will be bandied 
about a good deal and the general effect will be 
similar to that of a boy-meets-girl movie. ‘Every- 
thing’s gonna be all right from now on,’ you 
will drool to yourself as you visualise the layman 
falling happily into the architect's clutches. 

You might well be wrong. The man who 
employs an architect has every right to hope that 
his troubles are over. But they may be just begin- 
ning. You see, there is nothing magic about being 
an architect. No school of architecture guaran- 
tees to produce a man of taste. The country is 
littered with people who have studied architecture 
for five years and practised for four times as long 
without ever being troubled by a lively imagina- 
tion, a feeling for good proportions or a know- 
ledge of new materials and building methods. So 
when you are advised by the architects’ Institute 
to use one of its members, don’t forget that 
although it is probably better to employ a bad 
architect than no architect, there are far too many 
bad atchitects to choose ftom. If you want-to 





lift, and a prolonged lack of tomatoes and greens 
in the meantime. 

Problems they have; I only hope they don’t 
solve them by electronic selling. 


Architect 


J. ROBINSON 


build a house or an office block you have to be 
pretty smart if you're going to find the right man. 
There are plenty of good architects about, but the 
country will not be saved from its creeping 
growth of squalid new buildings unless it has 
more good clients—men who can spot the good 
architects. 

To be a good client you need to know about 
a handful of popular misconceptions. These are 
as follows: 

1. That a knighthood inhibits an architect and 
prevents him from ever designing a building with- 
out a neo-Georgian facade. 

This is nonsense. Knighthoods are only given 
(with one or two notable exceptions) to men who 
are alreedy inhibited. And these men are equally 
capable of doing you a nice building in neo- 
Egyptian, neo-Elizabethan or neo-Modern style— 
in fact anything that could be seen, without 
offence being taken, from Buckingham Palace or 
Westminster Abbey. 

2. That a past president of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects is almost inevitably a fuddy- 
dudady. 

This has often been an understatement. But 
watch carefully because it is shortly to be untrue. 

3. That you will find it useful One~Upmanship 
to employ someone like Mr. Archibald Kreepe, 
noted top people’s architect and popular figure 
in the glossies, to design your new abattoir or 
single-storey residence. 

This won't impress anybody. Everyone will 
know that he slipped the job to assistant No. 63 
in his seventeenth design group. 

4. That the architect you employ will’ bully 
the builder into providing windows that fit, doors 
that don't have to be leaned on till they click into 
place and plumbing that doesn’t behave like a 
soap-and-water opera by the late Gerard Hoff- 
nung. 

No architect has this power, especially if he 
is dealing with the really well-established builders, 
who allow their men a certain freedom of expres- 
sion (e.g., amusing doodles in the plaster work; 
interesting paint patterns on the outside of the 
least get-attable windows; a fashionably brutal 
effect caused by cutting out the odd coat of paint; 
a cheerful asymmetry in the tile-laying; and a 
Kim’s game of discarded cheese sandwiches, beer 
tins and cigarette packets behind the bath panel 
where you will never detect it). 7f your house has 
good finishes it is better not to. thank the architect, 
but to take the more cynical view that the builder 
is a small one, new to the job, and is doing it 
properly in the hope of surviving. 

5. That an architect who has been hung (at 
the Royal Academy's Summer Exhibition) 
deserves to be drawn and quartered as well. 

This is no longer true. The current Exhibition 
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includes enough good modern work inthe Archi- 
tecture Room to spoil the musty chestnut flavour 
of what was once the best art joke of the year. 

6: That an architect will make you spend more 
on building a house than you meant to spend. 

This, of course, is nonsense. You will always 
spend more on a house than you meant to spend 
—whether you employ an architect or not. But 
by employing an architect—provided he is a good 
one—you -will get better value for the extra 
money you spend. Some builders refuse to use 
architects on housing work because they say that 
by doing so they reduce their profits. This doesn’t 
surprise me. The good architect is on the side of 
the user. He is more interested in giving the client 
value for money than in helping the builder to 
be a rogue. I was interested to hear the other day 
of a spec. building firm which finds it is able 
to add hundreds of pounds to the cost of its 
houses if it instals dishwashers. and puts out 
publicity about ‘labour-saving living.’ A really 
good professional man wouldn't have anything 
to do with this sort of sharkitecture. 

So you see, at his least a good architect can 
save you from being swindled. At his most he 
will give you value for money plus a touch of 
genius. But it’s up to you to find the good archi- 
tect among the dreary ranks of duds. This is 
difficult. As Mr. Henry Brooke said when asked 
what he thought, as Minister of Housing, of a 
collection of small houses designed by thirty 
architects: ‘All of us will like some of these more 
than others.’ It’s just a question of making sure 
that the some you like are better than the others 
the others like. But don’t let me confuse you. 





income tax paid by the Society 
(Equivalent to a gross yield of 7% 

where income tax is paid’ 

at the standard rate.) 


NO FIXED TERM 
RESTRICTIONS 
WITHDRAWAL AT 
ONE MONTH’S NOTICE 


Share Investments from £1 to 
£5,000 are accepted at the above 
attractive rate of interest. 


WEST LONDON 


INVESTMENT BUILDING SOCIETY 
(Established 1879) 
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West London Investment Building 
Society, 199 Uxbridge Road, W.12. 
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Consuming Interest 





Over There 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


a trip across the United 
States and first noticed 
how weil consumers are 
doing there when I found 
that, in sonie juke boxes, 
it is now possible to buy 
five minutes of silence. 
Consumers are sedul- 
ously cultivated by 
manufacturers and sales- 
men and there is a thriv- 
ing consumer protection 
movement. There is also Madison Avenue, of 
course, and an advertising industry which fills 
press, radio and.television space and time with an 
appalling amount of seemingly perpetual nagging. 
Americans are, to some extent, inured to this kind 
of battering and make more practical use of the 
advertising they are subjected to than we do. 
Housewives (and husbands) do a good deal of 
comparison shopping and bargain hunting 
before they leave their homes or pick up a tele- 
phone to shop. The advertisers know this, of 
course, and newspapers are full of advertisements 
encouraging comparisons. Easter sales, end-of- 
the-month sales, end-of-the-week sales; buy more 
than a gallon of paint and you get a roller and 
tray free; buy a wedding ring and get a bride- 








King of 


Whiskies 











SANDEMAN-& LTD., EDINBURGH 


I HAVE just returned from ° 


groom’s ring free; 
down. 

Instalment buying, it was recently claimed in 
testimony before a Senate Committee, is the 
greatest cause of bankruptcies in the United 
States. Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois has intro- 
duced a Bill requiring all articles sold on credit to 
bear a price tag showing how much interest is 
being charged. He claims that some finance com- 
panies put interest rates so high that consumers 
pay as much as twice the cost of the goods. 

* 

Senator “Douglas’s Bill was originally sug- 
gested by Consumers’ Union which publishes 
Consumer Reports and sells over 800,000 copies 
of it monthly. CU does the same job Which? and 
Shopper's Guide do here but on a rather larger 
scale. Having been in operation since 1936, CU 
has had a twenty-year start on us, has greater re- 
sources and can now afford to devote time and 
space to campaigns on behalf of consumers and to 
consumer education as well as to comparative 
tests of all kinds of services and products. It is now 
campaigning for a Department of the Consumer. 
It has reported on fall-out in milk, road safety, 
air pollution and medical matters. 

As in this country, the consumer movement is 
not as successful as it should be. Members of con- 
sumer organisations and readers of consumer 
publications are more widespread (and less neces- 
sary) in the higher income groups and among the 
better educated, in spite of growing support from 
trade unions. But consumer protection is be- 
coming a political issue. Governor Averell 
Harriman of New York appointed a Consumer 
Counsel in 1955, though his successor, Governor 
Rockefeller, failed to continue the appointment. 
But official notice is being taken elsewhere. 
Massachusetts has a Consumer Council ‘and 
California a Consumers’ Counsel; Connecticut 
has a Department of Consumer Protection. 


* 

Salesmanship is an honourable profession in 
the US whether you are selling goods, services or 
yourself. Even food in restaurants gets the hard 
sell even though, by entering a restaurant, you are 
already what the advertising trade calls ‘pre-sold.’ 
Thus, what you or I might call a bacon omelette 
is listed on a menu as: ‘Hickory Dickory Bacon 
Omelette. Three Large Eggs Whipped and 
Blended Together With Crisp Crunchy Bacon. 
The EGGsact and Perfect Omelette. Plus a Cup of 
Dream Coffee Free.’ Shish Kebab is: ‘Omar 
Khayyam Shish-Ka-Bab Roasted in the Pit. 
Fingers of Steak Tenderly Skewered With Mush- 
room Caps and Ripe California Tomatoes. 
Served on a Bed of Fried Idaho Potatoes and 
Topped with Our Own Tangy Oriental Sauce.’ 

* 

Volume is what every manufacturer, salesman 
and provider of a service aims at-and, in particu- 
lar, it is the basis of all trading in discount houses 
(the first of which will be opened in London in 
the autumn). Prices are cut to a minimum by 
doing away with nearly all service. You serve 


instant credit—no money 
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yourself and take the stuff away in your car. The 
discount houses display comparisons of list prices 
and their own prices. I noted some in New York: 
Eden’s Full Circle and Priestley’s Literature and 
Western Man, both published at $6.95, on sale at 
$5.29; long-playing records listed at $3.98, on sale 
at $2.79. There’s nothing phoney about this. If 
the LP is found to be defective you can return it 
within two days. If you buy a refrigerator, and 
thereby save $100-$150, you still get the manufac- 
turer’s full guarantee. Discount houses are en- 
tirely respectable, you don’t have to be a ‘mem- 
ber,’ you would be a fool not to do at least some 
of your shopping in them: many of them are as 
well planned and laid out as department stores. 
* 

You pay for services in the US but what ser- 
vices you get! In one of New York’s two main 
railway stations you can buy a cooked barbecued 
chicken to take home, have your necktie dry- 
cleaned, buy property in Florida or Long Island, 
make use of a bank, a supermarket, a bar and a 
drugstore, have your shoes shined or join the 
Diners’ Club. Almost anywhere in the US your 
laundry can be done in a day or less and your 
cleaning in an hour. In New York, twenty-five 
taxis have recently been fitted with electric 
shavers: passengers use them free. 

* 

Americans improvise amusing and attractive 
signs as easily as we put up dull ones that say 
‘Closed’ or ‘Sold Out.’ On a _half-completed 
restaurant in San Francisco I saw a large sign 
reading: ‘Opening Soon Under New Optimists.’ 
On the back of a huge truck there was a sign so 
placed that it caught your eye as you tried to 
overtake: ‘Smile As You Go Under.’ 

A friend of mine swears he read in a wine list 
in New York: ‘Genuine Californian Burgundy. 
Beware of Imitations.’ 


Wine of the Week 


As I promised here last year, 
when I first tasted it, Yugoslav 
traminer came on to the 
British market during 1959, 
: and I have been renewing my 
sd acquaintance with it. Like the 
~ Alsatians, the Yugoslavs name 
their wines after the grapes they are made from: 
the traminer is gtown in Germany, Alsace and 
Slovenia—it produces a highly aromatic wine, 
fuller, softer and less acid than the riesling. The 
Yugoslav traminer I have been drinking lately 
has a most handsome bouquet and is full enough 
—and not, to my taste, too sweet, though it is 
medium-sweetish—to go with a rich fish dish, such 
as a sole Normande, or hot lobster. It will go with 
acid fruit, too, though it is hardly sweet enough 
for really luscious puddings or fruits. 
Amateurs of wine-tasting might try it against a 
Yugoslav riesling (at about 8s. 6d.) to see the 
difference between traminer and riesling, and then 
against an Alsatian traminer (Gilbeys ship a good 
one, sold by many off-licences, at 13s.) for the 
difference between one traminer and another. Like 
other Yugoslav wines, the traminer is cheaper than 
comparable French and German wines: Kettners 
of Soho, the Hampstead Wine Co., and Hedges 
and Butler each stock one at IIs. 6d. 
CYRIL RAY 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 


Minimum lines. Box numbers 
Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The . Spectator Lid., 


99 Gower Street, London, WCI1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED for the posts 
of Radio and Television Officer to take charge 
of the radio and television services of the Labour 
Party, and an Assistant Radio and Television 
Officer. Experience in preparing and producing 
sound and television broadcasts desirable.— Apply 
for forms to Mr. Morgan Phillips, General Sec- 
retary, The Labour Party, Transport House, 
Smith Square, S.W.1, to be returned by 20 May, 
1960. 

APPLICATIONS invited from WOMEN HIS- 
TORY GRADUATES, 25-40, with personality 
and interest in World Affairs to teach girls over 
18. Stimulating work, scope for initiative, good 
salary. delightful conditions. Apply Miss Neville- 
Rolfe, Hartwell House, Aylesbury. 
ESPRESSO-SIPPERS and mead-quaffers ail 
take tea when they call at the Winifred Johnson 
Bureau, 114 Holborn, E.C.1 (next to Gamages). 
HOLborn 0390. 

LAYMAN. The Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel offers immediate outstanding oppor- 
tunity for Layman to build up interest in over- 
seas work in boys’ schools. The man we want 
has ability to combine administrative experience 
with the interpretation to young people of modern 
world affairs and the Church overseas. Graduate 
preferred.—Apply to The Home Secretary, S.P.G. 
House, 15 Tufton Street, London, S.W.1. 
MOTIVATION RESEARCH. If you have a 
lively mind and would like an active outdoor 
job you may be interested in interviewing for a 
new firm using the most up-to~<date methods. 
We require women between 25 and 45 who have 
a good education and three or more days a 
week to spare. There is also full-time work for 
the right person if she is free to spend some time 
away from home.—Please reply to Box 6735. 


STELLA FISHER in the STRAND. The Bureau 
for progressive and interesting secretarial 
vacancies 


SUB EDITOR /EDITORIAL WRITER. Experi- 
enced man reqd. by “Egyptian Gazette,” Cairo. 
O.P.S.A. Lid., 29 Oxford St. London, W.1. 
GERrard 0737/8 


aed ————— 
SUSSEX. ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. Young, 
qualified resident teacher required for post with 
scope for imaginative individual work with 
adolescent girls suffering from asthma or other 
psychosomatic symptoms. Applicants should be 
able to teach genera! subjects and preferably have 
an interest in games and remedial physical educa- 
tion. The school, administered by the Invalid 
Children’s Aid Association, is recognised by the 
Ministry of Education for 30 girls, aged 9-16. 
Salary according to the Burnham Scale for 
Special Schools. Superannuation. Residential 
emoluments in return for extraneous duties. 
Applications to the General Secretary, 1-C.A.A 

4 Palace Gate. London, W.8. 


SYBIL TOPHAM gives personal attention w 
competent SHORTHAND-TYPISTS looking for 
secretarial posts Dutton’s Agency, 92 Gt 
Russe!) Street. London, W.C.1. MUSeum 7379. 


THE FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
mecds Family Caseworkers. Social Science Cer- 
tificate or Sociology Degree plus professional 
casework training and/or good casework experi- 
ence required, Salary scale, £550 x £25 to £825. 
Senior Caseworkers in charge of Area Offices 
also required. Salary £900-£1,000. Appointment 
on salary scales in both cases according to ex- 
Perience Superannuation Scheme, four weeks" 
holiday p.a.; five-day week plus opportunity for 
consultation and professional development. 
Application in writing to : Organising Secretary, 
Ww 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road. London, 








S.W.1. 
TRAINING FOR CHILD WELFARE OFFI- 
CERS — NON-UNIVERSITY COURSE. The 
London County Council, in association with the 
Home Office Central Training Council in Child 
Care, is inaugurating in September, 1960, a two- 
year training course for persons, not less than 
25 years of age, wishing to take up full-time 
employment as child welfare officers either in 
London or elsewhere in the country. The course 
will combine theoretical instruction, to be given 
at a centre in London, with practical work in 
the field. No specific academic qualification is 
Prescribed for admission but candidates will be 
required to show evidence that, in addition to 
the necessary personal qualities, they are of suffi- 
cient educational) attainment to erable them to 
follow the course ‘successfully. Selected candi- 
dates if willing to serve as child welfare officers 
(salary £665-£965) in London for not less than 
two years after successful completion of the 
training will be offered positions of student 
child welfare officers in the Council’s Children’s 
Department at a salary of £400 during training; 
otherwise they will be considered (if resident in 
London) for major country awards, or for main- 
tenance grants from the Central Training Council. 
Candidates successfully completing the course 
will be recognised by the Central Training Coun- 
cil as qualified child care officers. Further de- 
tails and application forms can be obtained from 
the Children’s Officer (E1/S/1115/5), County 
Hall, London, S.E.1. The last date for the re- 
ceipi of applications will be 31st May, 1960. 








UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 
New Zealand 
LECTURESHIPS IN HISTORY 

Applications are invited for three positions of 
Lecturer in History. It is expected that for one 
post the main teaching requirements will be in 
the History of Modern Europe, of European ex- 
pansion, and of colonial movements, especially 
in the 19th and 20th centuries, but special know- 
ledge in other fields may be an asset. For the 
other two appointments the lecturers will be 
Primarily responsible for teaching Stage 1 History 
at the newly established Waikato Branch at 
Hamilton, eighty miles from Auckland; one l!ec- 
turer will be required to teach mainly European 
History (19th and 20th centuries) and one the 
History of New Zealand. 

The salary scale for a Lecturer is £1,250 per 
annum, rising by annual increments of £75 to 
£1,700 per annum, Commencing salary within this 
scale will be fixed according to qualifications 
and experience, An allowance is made towards 
travel and removal expenses. 

Further particulars and information as to the 
method of appiication should be obtained from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. 

The closing date for the receipt of applica- 
tions, in New Zealand and London, is 30th 
June, 1960. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


GENTLEMAN, 12 years varied administrative 
experience, inc. five years at junior managerial 
level, seeks post where experience and a quick 
eye for organisational problems are preferred to 
paper qualifications. Willing travel anywhere; 
will learn quickly any language required. 
Box 6729. 





EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


‘HAY FEVER,’ Horace Jarvis, Caxton Hail, 
7.30, Mon., 16 May. 2s. 4d. London Natural 
Health Society. 

‘LA PRESSE FRANCAISE EN 1960,” by 
M. Jacques Kayser. Institut Francais, Queens- 
berry P!., S.W.7. Tues., 17 May, 6.30 p.m. Ad. 
Free. 

LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sa. 
BERNARD DUFOUR-—First Exhibition of 
Paintings in England. HENRY INLANDER 
Gouaches and Drawings. 10.-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 
MATTHIESEN GALLERY: Paintings and 
Drawings from Christ Church, Oxford. An Ex- 
hibition in aid of the Christ Church United 
Clubs, Kennington. Admission 2s. 6d. Daily 
10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. Until June 11.--142 New 
Bond Street, W.1. 

WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Roy de 
Maistre. A retrospective exhibition of paintings 
and drawings, 1917-60. Weekdays, 11-6; Sun- 
days, 2-6. Closed Mondays. Admission free. 
Adjoins Aldgate East Station 


ENTERTAINMENT 


TOMORROW, 

SATURDAY, i4th MAY, at 2.30 p.m. 
VISIT OUR SPRING FAIR 
Bargains galore. All new produce. 
Sideshows, cinema, etc 
Mahatma Gandhi Hall, Fitzroy Sq.. W.1. 
Admission Is. 

GALA ENTERTAINMENT 
8 p.m. Tickets 3/6 
A dramatic entertainment by the Royal Court 
Writers’ Group, Lindsay Anderson's ‘Oh 
Dreamland,’ John Williams—classical guitarist, 
Maureen Hartley sings songs from the shows, 
supported by the London Youth Choir and the 
Aldermaston Jazz Band. 

LONDON REGION CAMPAIGN FOR 
NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT. 

5 Caledonian Road, N.1. TER 0284 


FILMS 
DOCUMENTARY AND EDUCATIONAL 
FILMS 


are in greater demand today than ever before 


ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 
which specialises in this kind of work and 
has already made many well-known television 
commercials. If you have this kind of problem 

write or ring the Managing Director, 

ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LTD., 

The Studio, 16 Maida Vale, W.9. 

CUNningham 3341. 


PERSONAL 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
columns can be accemted up to Wednesday morn- 
ing for publication the same week. For rates, 
refer to the head of the first column. 


CANCER PATIENT 60932. Poor man (34), not 
long to live, is severely incapacitated and nearly 
blind. His courageous wife, with three young 
children, devotes much time and energy to nurs- 
ing him, but their small income is an added 
anxiety, Can you please help? Old jewellery, etc., 
giadiy utilised. National Society for Cancer 
Relief, 47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


Continued Overieaf 
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~ GENERAL SECRETARY VACANCY 


In June, 1961, the General Secretary of the Institution of Professional Civil Servants 
will retire. Applications are invited for this post. Candidates will need to have a detailed 
knowledge of Civil Service organisation, Whitley working and Trade Unionism, and be 
able to show a capacity for representins the extrzmely wide range of interests of the 
Institution's membership. Experience of negotiation and arbitration, a capacity for 
Presenting a case and for speaking at pubiic meetings, ability to write for the Institution’s 
journal, are all essentia! attributes. 

The salary is £2,700 a year (subject to adjustment in line with Civil Service salaries at 
this level. There is a non-contribu‘ory superannuation scheme with a fixed retiring 
age of 60. Six weeks’ annual leave. 

Applicams will be considered together with the present senior staff of the Institution. 
The successful candidate will be required v take up duties a few months before the 
General Secretary retirés. Applications, giving all .elevant detail, must reach the Institution 
by 30th June, 1960, and should be addressed to : 

THE GENERAL SECRETARY, I.P.C.S., 

Queen Anne‘s Chambers, 

28 Broadway, London, S.W.1 














Mathematicians 





are required to join the Criticality Section of the Authority Health 
and Safety Branch. They will be employed on theoretical analysis 
of the criticality hazards arising in the handling and processing of 
fissile materials and on assessment of the precautions necessary to 
maintain safety. Research into the mathematics of neutron transport 
theory and the behaviour of materials subject to rapid rates of 
heating will be involved. 


Adequate computing facilities are available and. co-operation is 
encouraged with experimental and theoretical work elsewhere in the 
Authority. Some posts involve the programming of an I.B.M. 704 
electronic computer. 





Appointments will be made at salaries within the following ranges, 
according to qualifications and experience :— 


Scientific class—£690 to £2,180 
Experimental class—£590 (at age 22) to £1,285 














For appointment in the scientific class at least a second-class honours degree or 
equivalent in mathematics is essential and for the more senior posts, for which the 
normal minimum age is 26 years, at least three years’ post graduate research experi- 
ence, is required. For one of the posts knowledge of statistics or numerical analysis 
would be an advantage. For appointment in the experimental] class a pass degree or 
equivalent qualification in mathematics or a science subject is normally expected, 
but those with less than the normal qualifications will be required to have had 
exceptionally good experience. 


Contributory superannuation, Staff housing scheme. 
Please send postcard for application form, quoting reference H.1/J83 to:— 


Administration Manager, 
Authority Health and Safety Branch 


UNITED KINGDOM 
ATOMIC ENERGY AUTHORITY 


Risley * Warrington ~* Lancs 
CLOSING DATE—I0th JUNE, 1960 








BINDING THE SPECTATOR AT HOME 





WIRETYPE BINDERS for binding the Spectator at home are still avail- 
able. Each binder will hold twenty-six copies. 


@ The BINDERS are specially designed for filing consecutive 
issues of the Spectator. Fully bound, they have the appearance 
of permanent binding. 


Single copies can be added or removed with great ease. 


@ The BINDERS open absolutely flat, thus permitting all matter | 
to be read at sight. | 


Readers who wish to order a Binder are requested to send 17s, 6d. to 
The Sales Manager, 
The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


Continue to pay oar 70% % p.a. on 
deposits, with extra $°%, added 
annually on each £500 unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
Investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 








DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, wC2 





CONSULT C. B, This interesting organisation 
produces the most beautiful colour print and 
owes its success and rapid development to a 
team of technical executives backed by skilful 
craftsmen operating the most up-to-date 
machinery.—C. B. PRINTERS LIMITED, 
Britannic House, 99/119 Rosebery Avenue, 
London, E.C.1; Telephone TER 0347 
CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, habits 
and personal problems, qualified in psycho logy 
and hypnosis.—Write for appointment. R 
Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 Wigmore St.. W.!, or tele- 
phone LANgham 4245. os 
FAMILY PLANNING. Booklet sent free any- 
where under plain cover.—Premier Labora 
333/61 Gray's Inn Road, W C.1 
‘FORBIDDEN FREEDOM: (Licden Press 
12s. 6d.). A reasoned and moving argument for 
a reform of the law on homosexuality, by 
Aymer Roberts, whose autobiography, “JUDGE 
NOT’ (16s.) provoked widespread interest 
Bookseilers, or 14 Stanhope Mews West. S.W.7 
FRIENDLY FOLK ASSOCIATION, Torquay 
(Est. 1943). Hobby Exchanges, Book Lovers 
Siamps, Photography, View-cards Tape- 
sponding, Pen Friends (100 countries) 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family ort 34 Wardour Street, 
Lendon, W.1. 





LET ME a your ancestry. Genea!ogical 
Research. Terms moderate.—Bor 6087 
ON MEDIC AL ADV ACE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGBNERATIVE TREATMENT 
Discussed in The National Press 
Available at the 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 


PRINTING at less cost by 
text in priat-style type. Books, brochures, 
logues, ¢ic., with illustrations. Susan Tully 
Ltd., Blenheim Street, W.1. MAYfair 6093. 


PRINTING and Designing of a high standard at 
most reasonabie cost. Prompt delivery, personal 
service from the proprietor. The Blado Press, 
171 Strand, W.C.2. TEM 2545 


QUAKERISM. Information respecting 
Faith and_ Practice of the Religious Socicty of 
Friends (Quakers) free on application to the 
Friends Home Service Committee. Friends 
House, Euston Road, Londos, N.W.! 
RHEUMATIC PAINS. Bylobaim OX bile medi- 
cated cream brings effective relicf. Used by 
leading clinics. 5s. 10d. from. chemists or Bylox 
Laboratories, Wokingham, Berks 

SPEAK YOUR OWN wird in essays -for 
THE OUTSIDERS’ FORUM; club and maga- 
zine accepting essays on widely different sub- 
jects. Detai's 34.—B 3d.—Box 67i5. 


‘SPECTATOR’ POS POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS chang- 
ing their address should send ‘their new address 
to the Subscription Manager by Monday before 
the first issue affected. 

WANTED PRIVATELY, Manuscripts, Auto- 
graph Letters and similar items, Wide range of 
interests covering all periods to the present day 
and including ali well-known figures. Ful! details 
cenfidentially.—Box 5840 
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| HEALTH 
HORIZON 


—a magazine tor eve 


Spring 1960 
THE COMMON COLD 
IS BOXING TOO DANGEROUS? 
SPEARHEAD AGAINS! 
MALNUTRITION 
CARE OF CHILDREN’S EYES 
WHY NURSERY SCHOOLS? 
THE DEAF CHILD 
2/6 a copy or 10/- a vear 
TAVISTOCK HOUSE NORTH 


TAVISTOCK SQUARE 
LONDON WCI 
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*WHICH?’ The May issue, out now, includes re- 
ports on TV sets and baldness treatments. 
“Which?’ is factual and independent, published 
monthly by the Consumers’ Association. 
‘Which?’ is available on annual .subscription, 
only £1, t© Dept 333 High Holborn, London, 
W.C.1 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


THE SCHOOL, MALVERN LINK 
BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
(age 6 to 13) 

PREPARED FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
SCHOLARSHIPS (one The Malvern 
Scholarship) in the form of a reduction 

boys aged 7 to 9 


BOYS 


Wo 
College 
in fees are offered annually « 

A'l detz these Scholarships (examina- 

end of May) and other special concessions 
Ormond Postgate, M.A., Headmaster 


aits of 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


COLEG HARLECH 
SUMMER SCHOOLS, 1960 
23-30 JULY 
English Novel Since the 

30 JULY-4 AUGUST 
Nuclear Power and Society.’ 
6-13 AUGUST 
‘Welsh Week’ 
nducted in the Welsh language) 
Secretary, Coleg Harlech 
ech, Merioneth 


War.’ 


from 


Har 


reECTUS 


EDUCATIONAL 


CITY OF PORTSMOUTH 
COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Principal: Dr. W. Davey, F.R.1.C 
DEPARTMENT OF ARTS—1960-61 
Applications are invited for additional! 
in the following Fuli-time Course 
ng September, 1960 : 
B.A. (General) London 
Course in English Literature 
French, German, Spanish, Classics, the History 
of Art, History and Geography. Any three of 
these subjects may be chosen. Candidates must 
have satisfied London University Faculty of Arts 
requirements 
Prospectus and forms of application may 
obtained from the Regisirar, Co! 
nology, Portsmouth 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinaiions 
University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civili Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education. etc. Many 
(xOn-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or.subjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.49. Si. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C 'stablished 1910 
OXFORD AND COUN!) S£&CRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 34 St. Giles, ( omprehensive Secre- 
tatial Training. Prospectus 
POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., ! 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc-Econ., LL.B. 86.! Degrees; 
Dipiomas, Also for Law, Professional Examina- 
tions. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.£.. LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. B.92, 
Wolsey Hali, Oxford. (Est. 1894) 
PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS, 
U.C.C., est. 1887, provides posta! tuition for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 
London. Oxfora, Cambridge, Northern, and 
others. LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
requirements, and FINAL EXAMS. for B.A., 
B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., Bar (1 and I), and 
other exams. Prospectus free from Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and other studenis. Six- 
month and intensive 14-week coucses.—Write 
Organising Secretary, Davies's, 158 Holland 
Park Avenue, W.11. PARK 4654. 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial 

South Molton Street, W.1, MAY 


College, 59-62 
5306 (3 lines). 


LITERARY 


YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR HOLI- 
DAY. Every year people of all ages, coached by 
the London School of Journalism, ,urn their 
holiday experiences to account by writing articles 
or stories. Why not you? If you acquire the pro- 
fessional touch you can always make money 
with your pen. Free book and advice from : 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (S.P.), 
19 Hertford Street, W.t. GRO 8250 

HOW TO WRITE AND SELL—-WITH KNOW- 
HOW ! No Sales—-No Fees training shows you 
how to write what editors buy. Profit also from 
a free subscription to “The Writer.’ Send for 
interesting FREE R.i ‘Know-How Guide wo 
Writing Success’ (45th Edition), B.A. Schoo! of 
Successful Writing Lrd., 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1 

POEMS REQUIRED for publication 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 
STORIES WANTED by British Institute of Fic- 
tion-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle House, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection. Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C.23. FREE, “The Professional Touch,’ 
concerning Courses Criticisms from Dept, C.23 
WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for interest- 
ing free booklet.—The Regent Institute (Dept 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8 


Arcadian 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


INTELLIGENT TYPING. 
Victoria Road. Surbiton. 
words. 

LITERARY TYPING, 2s 
6d. Accuracy assured. Min. 
Jennings. 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone. 
MSS, TYPED. 2s. 6d. 1,000 words, 6d. carbon 
Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Road, Wallington. Surrey 


Jones, 21 
per 1,000 


Margaret 
MSS 2/- 


6d. 1.000. Carbon 
charge 4s.—-E. R 


SHOPPING BY 


BINOCULARS, 


POST 


Naval. £60 
CHARLES 


7 x 50. Canadian 
value for £22. 14 day’s free trial. 
FRANK LTD., Saitmarket, Giasgow 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Damask Tabtie- 
cloths. Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Teacloths, 
Towels, Suiting, Bed, Dress, Church Linens, 
Handkerchiefs. Catalogue from : 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS 

99 Donegal Square, Belfast 4, 

Northern Ireland 

SCENTED VIOLETS. Rooted 
50, £1.—Poltesco Flowers, 
Heiston, Cornwali. 


SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Holroyd 
and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Manchester 2. 
SHIRTS made to measure from 30/-. Wide 
choice of patterns from A. U. Garstang Lid., 2 
Corporation Street, Blackburn. 


posted 
Minor, 


plants 
Ruan 


EPICURE 


ROY AL JELLY, the fabulous Queen Bee Milk 
in Clover Honey from our own beehives, A 
21-day course of this tonic food will put you on 
top of your ferm. 42s. post free from the 
HONEY FARM, 7 Cadwgan Place, Aberayron, 
Cardiganshire. Brochure on request. 





LIVES IN DANGER 


The life-boat service depends 
entirely on voluntary 
contributions. Your donation 
may help to save someone’s 
life. Send it to :— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS 
LONDON, S.W.i 


Treasurer : 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberiand 


Secretary : 





LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION © 


Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 


A Scottish Coxswain 








MAY 43, 


GOOD VALUE IN WINES 


Bargeois and minor Chateau 1955 Clarets are 
very attractive and reasonable im price, as are 
our Macon, Beaujolais, 
German wines. Send p.c. for 44-page illusteateg: 
list.—-PATEN & CO., Shippers, Peterborough, | 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


YOUNG WIFE, studying Law, with two ‘chile 
dren (44 and 6) urgently needs reasonable accom. 
modation in London (two rooms plus facilities, 
or large bed-sitting-room) from end May. Happy 
assist baby sitting.—Box 6723 


ACCOMMODATION 


NETHYBRIDGE HOTEL, 
ness-shire. Easy access, near Cairngorms, ig 
beautiful surroundings, Excellent for walking, 
climbing or touring Highlands. Self-containeé 
suites, private sitting-rooms, h. & c. all bede 
rooms, Own croquet and putting. Excellent fish. 
ing, golfing. Fully licensed. Tei.: Nethybridge 
203 and 276 

SURPRISING HOW OFTEN FRIENDS MEET 
each other at our Piccadilly Office. The righe 
flat (separate or shared) or the right person.— 
Share-A-Flat Ltd.,. 175 Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 
2545 (24 hours). P 


Nethybridge, Iver. 


HOLIDAY AC COMMODATION 


COTTAGE or BUNGALOW required by men 
ber of ‘Spectator’ staff, near sea and withie 
reasonable reach London. Part August or Sep- 
tember.—Box 6067. 


POSITANO AND MAJORCA. Private house 
party vacancies. Also Positano villa to let.~— 
Box 6092 


= 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
BED AND BI BRE AKF AST | guide to Great Britaia, 
Essential for tourists. 100 pages, 2s. 10d., post 
free' from Ramblers’ Association, 48 Park Road, 
London, N.W.1 
ENJOY YOUR HOLIDAY in picturesque 
woodland ‘seashore setting. Own chalet with pri- 
vate bath, etc. Superb cuisine, nightly dinner 
dancing, heated swimming pool, water-skl-ing, 
Sailing, etc, Only 24 gns. daily. Colour bro 
chure from Dept. SP, Sinah Warren Chale¢ 
Hotel, Hayling Island. 


FOR PASSAGES and round voyages by carge 
passenger ships write Bowerman Shipping Lid. 
28 Ely Place, E.C.1, Tet.: HOL 1887. Also alg 
tours to Sardinia. 

LOVELY FLAT overlooking Mediterranean and 
Cap d’Antibes. Countrified, sun all day. Vine@ 
terrace. Sicep 6. Bihrm., kit., h. & c., fridge One. 
mile beach. Free Sep. 55 guns. Brit. refs: 
sterling.—Sommaruga, 
France. A.M. 


PRIVATE CARAV AN, 4- berth tot tourer, ‘for hire 
from May 14 at £8 p.w. (but would settic for 
simpatico family having 8 weeks’ unrestricted use, 
inc. tent. 2 beds and loo-tent, for £25), Seen near 
Cambridge.—Box 6719 


1960. 
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IBERICA 
FOR A FREE SPAIN 
Editor: VICTORIA KENT 


Honorary Chairmen : 
SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 
NORMAN THOMAS 


The only magazine devoted exclusively 
to Spanish affairs. Published in 
English and Spanish editions on the 
15th of every month. 
Featuring: ‘UNCENSORED’ reports 
from Madrid, and articles on social, 
political, economic and literary themes 
by outsanding Spanish writers im 
Spain and in exile. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATE: 
21s. 6d. for one year 
35s. 6d. for two years 


PUBLISHED BY: 
The Ibérica Publishing Co. 
112 East 19 St. 


New York 3, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Specimen ¢opies may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions opened-through, the 
Spectator, 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1 











BUSton 3221. Printed 


World: yy per aanum (52 weeks), 


in Great Britain 


London, W.C.2, 
. Postage on this issue: 


Newspaper. Second-class mail privileges authorised at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. Published by Tae Spectator Lr. at its Offices, 99 Gower St. St., 
Gaz & Po.ven Lrp., 28 Craven ‘Street, 
anada 456. Air Mail rates oa 


at their Wellington Press, Aldershot. 


London, W.C.1. Telephone: 


Subscription Rate by surface mail to any address in the 
aad Abroad 24d.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) |d.—Friday May 13, 1960. 
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